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Education Is Essential Literary League 

In a Successful Saturday, April 14 

Democracy laid Meek To Make Weleume 

IP . p M. MAHAN i'lans lc the annual Inters 


H a.I Alo i ult' ml I >ep iM 
K'Iim at ion . t th.- youth 


I aid M»u-k To Make Weleume Tail: 

Plans n r tile annual Intersehol- 
• l;r Literary League to be h‘‘M 
*}»•• Junior (’oil. Etc on April i * 
1 \, in-on . niiij leted. Chairmen of 
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tile judges have been secure ! 
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a - il. 1-1 to the Stud.-’.t > a ild bo - 
M \ naan 1 . is of the n« l^hboruu; 

- !i. 1-. t i th.- students ami fa. - 

nit;, me l b. !» ef other euriu ulma> 

.: "in • ampus, and t" our pa: 

Til.- displays a:.- made and ar- 
..in-.-.1 by the freshman and soph- 
"ii.on- stud-nts in art. hild ear. 1 . 

’. \1 1 1. s and lends. Kaeh d. part- 
a .-nt has a lar^e i-n'Mi sllitabi*.* 

’ a tile exhibition of their projects. 
r p. VIMtie, upon pun- into the 
: t by of tile Home K-VIMIII!' ■ 
Puihlinji is asked to enter his name 
m tile register and to pass i nt - 
the ait l^oiv. oil the rijtht 

The displays in the a;t room ar.- 
ai ranged on huge bulletin board* 1 , 
tusks and tables. The bulletin 
board holds a large exhibit <>t let¬ 
tering. linger paintings, spatter 
paintings and designs - all kind* 1 . 
The tables are laden with lumh- 
» n 1 thu dish toweis and <»th r 
tilings in ide by the students. This 
is not all one sees animals mod- 
tied in clay, rag dolls, posters a ltd 
many note things . ati h the eye. 

I he next room on our tour is 
tin* textile room. We nd not only 
tile d:ef-pes the girls have .a:,.:- 
for themselves hut dainty infant * 

< lothing. The differ, nt types n 
patterns and equipment are plae. 1 
along with the dress s \ S’l.i.' 
tilting i com ctinij pe.l -.v'.th p*.e:s- 
ir.e, l.aei'ities. a i;!. r- i -i J ■s‘-' - 
joins the textile room 
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The Home 
Economics Club 

i. • • ! - • • •27. th- lirst year 

: 11 ,,- iu, • i i: I'niv.nsity of 

. . . College. the 

. i . : , : ti: in. P on asiics 
. • ..: t: . ■ 4 : - . .ml -d the Home 
!' • i. 1 .! The or.ginal pur- 

p»-.. . i t;.« .Tub, .-till unchanged 
;. ", 1 itiidiimmsh. d. wa - to foster 
l, ml!::.e. - and ju ofessmnal atti- 
• i a;:: u- its numbers and to 
m i h :p to .-aeli individual in the 
'..,• m i. r■ t of her abilities and 
uw nudity as well as contributing 

to the nr:a! life of the college 
Hr u-h parti, s and entertainments 
‘■■pi.nsoied by the club. It provides 
opportunities to develop leader- 
-iiij; aul i. sjuinsibility. and pro- 
v, , vi'Uational guidan e and 
I .the. professional knowledge 
ah ii♦ apeeitie phases of home 
c< ntunies. It is a furtherance of 
< "operation with the state and na- 
ijmal organizations by stressing 
the importance of be.oming more 
familiar with the activities and 
purposes. It is a provision for the 
(iiltma! and social development 
f members and an encouragement 
lor each member to contribute to- 
yard the happiness and well-being 
• •I her home school, and commun¬ 
ity. 

Thu- Homo Economics Club is 
the largest club on the campus. 
Its membership includes each stu- 
d. nt on the campus who is taking 
(Continued on page Si 

Coach Hayes Home 

c ;u h Joe Black Hayes, now 
i la.- .- bird in the Navy as Specialist 
\ c, was recently home on leave 
b a i oaple . f days. Coach Hayes 
ia.-; been tiansl't-ried t<* Milling¬ 
ton and is an inst.mctor in hand- 
to-hand combat. 

; •> A ;bt things will begun to 
i ;k bad f r the Japs when the 
■ ai h's men master the hot close- 

The Forum Club 

IT - students of tile University 
. -a us e. 1 Junior C"l!e;;e are 
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M-ric Program Al 
UTJC Tuesday Morn. 

T:.- Kit/ i i Miik.'t • "f I. il- 
las. T‘» \ is will appea r at the I *ni- 
VeTSitv I ! T' • :u sse. .!uni"t <’n|- 
b ge lu ■ t Tin s.!ay, April l'» at to 
n m 

Tli:' - n ,msii inns will be lneludo.l 
in the pr gram Ben Rtzenthaler. 
tr'Miibone. saxaj hone, clarinet and 
b.iysomi; i.oraine Davidson, marim¬ 
ba and piano accordion; and (Jeo. 
Roth, piano. 

The public is invited to attend 
this piogiam No admission charge 
will be made. 


New Kroll Novel 

Ivteh - piing in the high s<Tv-"! 
edition of The Vob tt.- a new Kd 1 '! 
novel is t.ported This spring »s 
no exception and the book. “Kurv 
In the Earth." is a story of the 
making of Reelfoot Lake and the 
New Madrid earthquake, vhic'i 
happened in West Tennessee and 
Missouri in 1811 and 1812. 
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• : .p .ini ing and lw- 

- , |-.,us 11 :i'l;ni!*. Bettle S*'"tt '*! 

I versbiog. 1 " Mn r beauty, is \ i< 11 
resident "* sti'dints' asso. iation 
r , ,,-ntly in » world student fund 
dii\e. June Tubbs, mistress of the 
I Mutation pa-tv held in tin- fall, 
also received manv votes. .M,. 
also president of the home econ »- 
. nves lub and Baptist studen? 
council. Nan y Wirt, editor •> 
the annual and secretary-treasurer 
ef the sonhomore club and an¬ 
other beautv. Also included in th- 
list is the tfr hool's glamour gi 1 
of Memphis? Elsie Christenbeivv 


M r. and Mrs. UTJC 

Anniiaily for the yearP •M*. 
end Mrs CTJ a»« fleet, i • t 1 
sM’deni b.niy, a:;d this y •'■ ,'t i 
r«■. etit election Joe Johnson avd 
Martha Harris w. re designated for 
th-'se honors. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of 
Trezevant High S hoot and Mit-s 
Harris of the Union City High 
Si hool. Both of these students i» 
outstanding in the student 
and have had other honors. s'Tv ,- 
a -tic and otherwise. 


Me->- :d.f:-. who h ■ "uf.ei- 

!• M. •> nvr j.r-gnan - Ma r 

uar* t Burton. Mary 1-3: 

• n t-v H J1. I .oiij' . A'vmev. 

Sam» r x’e Fost'T, Sri*:' S. . ]p|- 
be V\ 1 * hington. C,wt-' I- p. iass, 
V’irgine* Albm, Louise i.y^oP, 
i.isette O'Rourke, Betty Sr.-P. 
Ned Rob’pson, Elizabeth John 
stnn, Mary Lou Johnston. William 
Shuck, Jimmy Phillips, Joan 
Smith, Rose Oliver. Patti Sue 
Vnwell. Carol Mangnim, Josephine 
Abernathy. Millie Butler. and 
Doji*? Ragsdale. 

Mary Ethel Lansden. 
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M *t!ii M ■ - h ituii vvntr! . Terry N’i hols, c* - 
' i. r i; if ropy inlU"?, Helen Kusnn. news editor; Joy 
• ;.i • \ i 11 Tin V l'-tte start So. nj row. Jimmy Phillips 
\ 11 _ i .it \! 1 % •: i feature wilt* i . Harry Moultrie, editor; 
.■ ’v i .i:t(o Krui’.ros Kit.', i h'hs editor. Marism* 
I i: tu'» i not pi t s. !, t 

- st o :: :.•! .••ited in j urn ilism a char 


Why 17 Year-Old 
Boys Shoe id Go 
To College 


• sc . t • i \ tiki \ ''i is what 

t• > do with ili.it interval between 
i villa v and rnil'.’ay life Above 
■ verything , 1st lion 't 'A aste even 
v.e minut. of that turn K.-e it to 

* be** i .luvuiung anti ‘Abut :s 
a. on- idvanta.ue us than going c 

' 'liege ? 

You need 1 he < - <aipatnm of min 1 
<nd hands th.it College life euU 
grv. you \s Paul Meek one said. 

The fellows who H'lVe HilIH* to 

h ,, umi h ! • spe t l’m le Sain ac- 
, Ml ' Ml- • ■ leer 1 t | 1 fl> .1 ! . <1 llit 

,1 . e 11 a jii.st quarter i- w>rti. 
•i ,. M jio't P.ejuy in eolleye wdl 
, J, voiir a i: d I'ert d w rk and 


PuhhT S’’ ooi Art 192 


M and Lillian are eduta- 
dents but the test are 
tl“. t )li, I i emember. 
. d le li n ait das? that 
| :;:is Id better hurry 


■ r : v-< iiiii; pe I room. 
• * d- J. can he adjusted 

• o • *hi* h ight of the student 

• one . i:d of the r r is a i op *n 
;•!;. » * oniplete with lops and 

in non kettle. There a:e three 
hrpe bulletin hoards upon whim 
are interesting irl displays. And. 
• li yes over thee by tire built- 
in book shelve : and fireplace is a 
tea! old-fashi ned sp nning loom. 
In the eontei of the room is th • 
msttu tor's d"sk. Upon the desit 
n- a a attractive arrangement of 
•' ip dragons, which adds much to 
Mu* beauty of the room. And her»* 
n.es ; r in.* M u,'tor. She s Miss 
Helen Hawkir-c. head of tli • home 
■ ono.i ;. s tie; irtmeiit. 

public S he 1 A’t is a course 
lane.I to te oil *rgr st udents 
how to teach a t in elementary 
bo is. A finer national culture 

[it union and Jove n a’t among 
growing Am* i < an Troop, an* b* 1 - 
.-lining tn realize that art is mud. 
iii'!*' t hen *'ew .. 1 • I r.. »*U rpiec. a 
I t i 1 I 1 uT egr ■ 1 »ai t of 
t I th. ■ ordin ry b *y 
' . 1 b * ’ enjoy naking 
5 i• wi h t heir 

’ .!- f - I . •• • e V-Mincr ch ; ld 

Trig marks on a piec« 
fmv-or.ta* v v a le chil- 
't 4 . ’ a,i things to put 
ib-.: a id to c 1 • r\- home to 
l ow to tii. i: f tm ly These diil- 
•b n a ed d i * * io.i. and the pur- 
4 lie < our e is to train 

• d’e•• hii this wink 

Tin r. t i. oj; i i the ( nurse . ; 

i v Harold r»-gg. Art lecture only 
oorts our. a week, the rest of the 


week is spent in laboratoiy work. 
The first lime we met class Miss 
Hawkins showed us some of the 
many things we would do during 
the quaitei. Some of these projects 
are drawings made with sticks, 
potatoes, bolts and screws, clay 
modeling, weaving poster making, 
murals, finger and splatter pain*- 
ing. pastellos, dolls made of 
shucks and thcr handicrafts made 
with inexpensive materials. 

As it 1 -? only a short time be- 
fo*e Hast ?. we are now work- 
in; n FTi - ter projects. I am mak¬ 
ing a pn.tm w.th a rabbit and 
spring flowers theme. Ore of the 
girls is making an Easter mural 
to be placed a mss the top of the 
blackboard. S me are making bas¬ 
kets for cardboard, others are 
making rabbits and carts filled 
with eggs. One of the girls made 
an Caster fami yard from a big 
box top. In the box U p are chick¬ 
en coops, artificial grass, straw 
nests for the chickens, a mirror 
pond for the ducks and other farm 
yard equipment. It is such work 
as this that elementary school chil¬ 
dren like to do; therefore, by ac¬ 
tual experience we are learning 
hew to teach it. 

Education Art is indeed a class 
g:tatl\ enjoyed by all who take 
if. The work ip so interesting and 
we in. so busy at work ihat it 
io hard t .i b rieve that the period 
is up. We trudge out. proud of the 
work we have accomplished dur¬ 
ing the last two hours. 

Ch'ldren’s Clothing 

Children's Clothing class is one 
<:f the most interesting classes on 
the can;pus. It is an elective and 
is offered in the winter quarter. 
If you are interested in sewing, 
even though you may not lx* a 
textiles majir, this is a profit¬ 
able class for you. 

Tli • fir st half of the quarter is 
d voted to making d:esses for in¬ 
fants The work is all done by 
hand arid ip sometimes tedious, but 
the worker is i-’warded for(ner ef- 
fo: t« by a d lintily finished product. 
Along with construction the stu- 
<1 nt need- t • read child clothing 
book , vo that she can recognize 
g-.od and bad points in children s 
wearing apparel. 

A suit or dress for a pre-school 
Child is made the second half of 
tile quartet. By the time you have 
;* working knowledge of how to 
s< lei t pattern:; and materials for 
i b id:on and also how to trim 
. ml finich cllildieiTs garments. 
Y'!h thin information you pet to 
work u your second garment. 

< ;vwir.g on this is done 

b. hand, but mod of it is ma¬ 
chine stitih ’d. At the end of tlm 
(i oii'k r a tic m paper is turned 
im includes all the material 

1 ' child’s clothing that you have 
f• a:n d from research and study 
coring the whole quarter. 

Often times there aie a few ex¬ 
it.o period 1 , when you will take up 
special : fitches and things like 
nal.ing a woven patch or fagoting. 
These supplementary things arc 
• eful. and help to round out th • 
into a n«rfect wh tie mak¬ 
ing the class an invaluable one for 
1 lw home economics major. 
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"WE KNOW HOW” 


Phone 472 


Martin, Tennessee 


COUCH FOOD PALACE 


FINE FOODS 


Martin, Tennessee 


FRESH BREAD. PIES AND DO-NUTS 
ICE CREAM AND CAKES 

CAYCE-RHODES BAKERY 

Martin, Tennessee 


WEAKLEY COUNTY PRESS 

More News of Martin and Weakley 
County Than Any other News' 
paper in the World. 

7elephone 314 . 


BEARD CHEVROLET COMPANY 
SALES AND SERVICE 
WRECKER SERVICE 


Phone 293 


Martin, Tennessee 


VISIT 

JOE WHITE'S STORE 
MEN’S AND LADIES’ WEAR 

Martin, Tennessee 


MERRY LEE SHOPS 


FASHIONS TO WEAR 
WITH CONFIDENCE 
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ful hungry. 

Maitha Logan presented each 
individual a small recipe boo V 
which contains many ways in 
which cold meat could be fixed 
to make an appetizing plate for 
lunch. The book is sponsored by 
the Swift Packing Company. We 
are looking forward to another 
visit by Martha Logan in the near 
future. 


Physical Education 

J ing physical 

As A Career tion. it is a 

By DOROTHY LOWE s jon with a 

(First Year Physical Educa¬ 
tion Major) 

Before coming to college most 
students look at physical educa¬ 
tion as a recreation rather than 
a vocation; however, to a person 
who has the qualities and is in¬ 
terested in physical fitness of 
themselves and others of our 
country, it is worth whjle fey 
them to investigate physical ed¬ 
ucation as a vocation. 

Before definitely deciding on a 
career, a person should examine 
himself andask himself questions 
himself and ask himself questions 
joyed most, do I have any special 
talents, in what field am I most 
interested? After these, there are 
questions as: Is the field I am 
interested in a growing or a de- 
cling one? What is the salary? Is 
the field already crowded? Answ¬ 
ers to these questions can be se¬ 
cured by talking with parents, 
teachers, friends and througn 
reading magazines and newspapers 
that often have articles on voca¬ 
tional guidance. 

The field of physical education 
is definitely a growing one and 
is not crowded. A recent survey 
revealed that only one-third of the 
secondary scho'ols in Tennessee 
have certified health and physical 
education teachers. The element¬ 
ary school situation is still more 
serious. 

Today there are great varieties 
of fields open to physical educa¬ 
tion teachers. They may be ath¬ 
letic coaches, physical 'education 
teachers, playground directors, or 
social service workers. In the fu¬ 
ture there is going to be a greater 
demand flor qualified people Sin 
this field as the government re¬ 
alizes the need of physial fitness 
alizes the need of physical fitness 
representing over 90 per cent of 
jhe population of the 
States have laws requiring the 
teaching of physical education in 
public schools and 32 have both 
laws and state programs. 

Some types of positions opening 
up are: 

1. City directors of physical ed¬ 
ucation. 

2. Directors or supervisors in 
institutions such as Y. M. C. A., 

Y. W. C. A., state hospitals. 

3. Religious groups are becom¬ 
ing interested in physical educa¬ 
tion and many large churches 
have full time leaders. 

4. Governmental agencies, par¬ 
ticularly the armed forces, as the 
Army, Navy, Marine and Air 
Corps are employing large num¬ 
bers of trained persons for inten¬ 
sive programs of recreation and 
physical fitness. 

5 Movements, such as boy and 
girl scouts need leaders especially 
for summer camps. 

6. The American Red Cross is 
ir. great need for qualified instruc¬ 
tors in first aid and water safety. 

7. As it is now a state require¬ 
ment, many high schools are de¬ 
sperately looking for qualified 


BETTER VISION 
DR. H. H. BEALE 
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Phone 7861 


girl on U. T. J. C. campus would 
have a different answer to the 
question: "Why I am taking home 
economics," Some would say, per¬ 
haps with a dreamy look, that 
they expect to practice what they 
learn—in the "not too distant fu¬ 
ture.” I suppose every girl has 
home-making in the back of her 
mind anyway—and what better 
way to obtain essential training 
than in a standardized course, such 
as U. T.*J. C. offers? 

Others may give an answer 
something like this: “It’s such i 
new, wide field with plenty of 
opportunity for well paid careers. 
And indeed it is, there is almost 
unlimited number and variety of 
positions open to the girl witji 
training in home economics. 

Another angle one might con¬ 
sider is from the point of inter¬ 
est. Home economics is the moss, 
fascinating field of work I know. 
Perhaps its variety makes it inter¬ 
esting. There are so many new 
things to learn that it may never 
become monotonous. 

Now, why am I taking home 
economics? I think I have chosen 
that as my course for the rea¬ 
sons mentioned above. And like 
many other girls, it became my 
chief interest in high school and 
I found, upon graduation, that I 
wished to continue my training. 
It was not difficult to decide 
where to attend school, because 
United I wanted to graduate from my 
own state university. 
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Martha Logan 
Visits U. T. J. C. 

On Friday, March 5, 1945, U. T. 
J. C. was honored to have Martha 
Logan, representative of the Swift 
Packing Company from Chicago, 
Illinois, to lecture on meats. 

Martha Logan, a home econ¬ 
omist, distributed many interest¬ 
ing ideas and points throughout a 
large crowd composed of college 
students, faculty members, and 
also many high school students 


Martin, Tennessee 


The book store is the general 
meeting place for the students, 
plans are now making to enlarge 
the book store and provide a kind 
of student center in connection 
with it. 
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ly loam of eight per cent slope 
with forty inches rainfall per year, 
the following results were ob¬ 
tained from the standpoint of 
amount of soil lost: Fallowed soil 
lost 105 tons of top soil; land 
planted to corn lost 67 tons of 
top soil; land with a good grass 
sod lost only 560 pounds of top 
soil per acre. 

Fields with good grass and clov¬ 
er sod for pasture, and alfalfa 
and clovers for hay are essential 
for a successful livestock pro¬ 
gram; and they will play a great 
part in bringing about a balanced 
ecology. 

Let us ever be mindful of the 
anonymous poem that so well ex¬ 
emplifies the American needs to¬ 
day: 

'Hordes of gullies now remind us. 
We should build our land to stay, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Fields that have not washed 
away. 

} 

Then when our boys assume the 
mortgage. 

On the land that has had our 
toil, 

They will not have to ask the 
question, , 

Here’s the farm but where’s the 
soil." 


Productive Pastures 
Mean Profitable Cows 
and Richer Farms 

By J E. McMAHAN 

Head Agriculture Department 

Pasture is the natural feed for 
all ruminating animals. It is one 
of the best feeds for livestock, 
especially dairy cows. No other 
class of farmers has a better op¬ 
portunity of securing excellent 
returns from good pasture than 
the dairy farmer. 

Figures collected from the Unit¬ 
ed S?tates Department of Agri¬ 
culture in sixteen states show that 
each 100 pounds of digestible nu¬ 
trients obtained from pastures 
cost $0.64, from alfalfa hay $0.83, 
from com $1.38. from com sil¬ 
age $1.54, and from oats $2.02. 
These figures within themselves 
reveal an economic picture that 
means either success or failure. 
The individual farmer must make 
his own decision. The type of pas¬ 
ture developed by the dairyman 
will, as a rule, determine the de¬ 
gree of success or failure he ulti¬ 
mately attains. 

United States Department of 
Agriculture statistice show that 
in seven dairy districts of this 
counry that pasturage furnished 
<(Tie-third of the total nutrients 
consumed by the milk cows during 
the year, but the cost of the 
pasturage was only one-seventh of 
the total annual feed cost. 

In southern Indiana pasture 
furnished total digestible nutri¬ 
ents at 27 per cent of the cost 
of harvested feeds. These statis¬ 
tics are indeed revealing. They 
reveal the truth of the dairyman’s 
statement: ”1 feed my dairy cows 
at a loss during the winter in or¬ 
der to make a profit during the 
pasture season.’’ 

Farmers of Holland, where land 
is worth more than $1000 per 
acre, during normal times have 
long realized the dollar and cent 
value of pasture and much of their 
very best land is no longer culti¬ 
vated for row crops, biit is kept 
in the finest of pastures. The 
dairymen of Holland are aware 
of the economy of pastures as a 
source of high quality, digestible 
nutrients for their dairy cattle 
and have long been convinced that 
not their poorest land but their 
best land should be kept in pas¬ 
ture. They have found by long 
experience that such high priced 
land when used as pastures and 
given careful and intelligent care 
and handling yields returns com¬ 
parable to and often in excess 
of the returns secured from other 
farm crops which might be grown 
on their-high price land. 

Succulent green pastures pro¬ 
vide in palatable form most of 
the substances required for per¬ 
fect nutrition. A good pasture pro¬ 
duces grasses and clovers rich in 
protein, minerals, vitamins, and 
carbohydrates. Nutrients produc¬ 
ed on luxuriant pastures arc high¬ 
ly digestible and also have a de¬ 
sirable physiological effect on the 
animal. It is. therefore, very val¬ 
uable in maintaining the health 
and productivity of the cow. Pas¬ 
tures that are premature have 
properties similar to those of high 
protein concentrates such as lin¬ 
seed, soybean and cotton seed 
oil meal. About one hundred 
pounds of young leafy grasses and 
clovers, when grazed, contain 
about twenty-five pounds of dry 
matter will provide sufficient nu¬ 
trients to maintain a dairy cow’s 
body and for the production of 
from thirty to forty pounds of 
milk per day. 

The objectives of every live¬ 
stock farmer in Tennessee should 
be a year aiound pasture pro¬ 
gram. Experimental work at the 
West Tennessee Experimental 
Station indicates that dairy cat¬ 
tle can be pastured approximate¬ 
ly eleven months each year on the 
average. Their results also reveal 
that desirable pastures can be 
had throughout the entire year if 
proper practices are followed. 

A good pasture is not only i 
good livestock management pro¬ 
gram, but it is also essential in 
a soil conservation and soil im¬ 
provement program. Tests at 
Bethany, Missouri station on shel¬ 


Poultry is one of the fastest ways both boys and girls can help the war effort. Equipment, including 
modern houses, is ideal at the Junior College. Classes are open to both men and women. 

Progeny of Junior 
College Boar In 
Great Demand 

The daughters of the Duroc 
Jersey boar. Golden Glow 143053, 
herd boar of the University of 
Tennessee Junior College have sold 
well. In the first annual Wynn 
Farm Company, Wynnburg, Ten¬ 
nessee, bred gilt sale, 17 daugh¬ 
ters of the outstanding Duroc Jer¬ 
sey boar Golden Glow 143053, sold 
for $2,607.50. The average for the 
seventeen herd of bred gilts was 
$152.94. These gilts were all bred 
by the Wynn Farm Company and 
most of them were in service to 
their present senior herd boar, 
Gold Star’s Lad 117827.Q 
Golden Glow 143053, farrowed 
September 5, 1942, is the senior 
herd roar of the University of 
Tennessee Junior College herd, 
and was purchased from Wynn 
Farm Company in March 1944. He 
is sired by the proven Duroc sire, 
Golden f ancy 62863 of the Clar¬ 
ence Miller Herd. Alma, Kansas. 
Goldene Fancy was bred by Juh! 
Brothers of Minnesota, and is by 
Styleine and carries a strong per¬ 
centage of Wavemaster breeding. 

On the dam’s side of Golden 
Glow's pedigree, he traces back 
to the old Pathleader, Broadcast¬ 
er Sensation and Superbia breed¬ 
ing in the third generation. 

Golden Glow has consistently- 
produced offspring with thick, 
long, well-cushioned hams, that 
come down to the hock; good 
width—carrying it evenly from 
head to tail; smooth coat, firmness 
of flesh, high tail setting; wide, 
short head—coupled with as much 
length of body as possible; feet 
and legs sound and out under the 
comers: and as to bone, fairiy 
heavy, with more stress on the 
cleaniness of bone than on heavy 
bone; these characteristics coupled 
together in such a manner as to 
be pleasing to the eye. 

There is no doubt that Golden 
Glow was an exceptionally pre¬ 
potent boar in the Wynn Farm 
Company herd, and the men of the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
Junior College believe that his off¬ 
spring from their line-bred All 
Cherry King sows should be out¬ 
standing in the Duroc-Jersey type 
demanded by present day breeders 
and commercial hog men. 

Golden Glow also sired: (1) 
Fancy Star Orion, the junior* 
champion sow of the Southern qf?-‘ 
roc Show Clarksville Tennessee 
who sold at auction in the sho.w’ 
for $400.00. |2) Fancy Cherry Sito 
491786 who was placed in the 
superior group of the senior bred 
gilts at the 1944 National Duroc 
Congress. 


you will forget your own hunger. 

The playground adjoining the 
nursery, is well equipped with 
swings, ladders, a jungle gym, a 
slide, see-saws, rocking horses and 
playhouses. These are on a grassy 
terrace that is fenced for safety. 
The sand pile, which is in the cen¬ 
ter of the playground, attracts a 
lot of attention. Remember the 
toad frog holes you used to build 
in the sand? There are many many 
things I could write about the chil 
dren, but I think you get the gen¬ 
eral idea. Besides it would spoil 
your pleasure next fall when you 
are here to watch them. 

I he child development class 7 
mentioned at the first is where 
the book work begins. Don't frown 
now. It really is interesting. You 
study the growth and development 
of normal children, and how to 
care for and dress them. Also the 
subject touches a little on child 
psychology, which is in the sopho¬ 
more course. 

I suppose this is about enough 
for this time. But I certainly hope 
to see you here next fall enjoying 
the work and observation as much 
as I have. 


The U. T. J. C. 
Nursery School 


The Child Development classes 
and the hours of nursery school 
observation are among the most 
pleasant hours of the fall quarter 
in the Junior College. 

If you have a little brother or 
sister the children are certain to 
bring back pleasant memories, 
and if you haven’t any younger 
brother or sister, the observation 
of the children's activities will be 
a thrill. The nursery is well equip¬ 
ped with miniature furnitur-. 
which seems to carry you into a 
different world just by looking at 
it. The playroom is furnished with 
tiny chairs, tables, bookcases and 
toys and in one corner is a play 
house almost like the one in 
which you used to play. If your 
period is just before lunch you will 
be amazed how sleepy you become 
observation happens to fall at the 
time when the instructors tuck the 
children into the tiny white cots for 
their pre-lunch rest period. And 
gee! Your mouth waters when the 
food is served. You soon forget 
that because the children are so 
interesting to watch at mealtime. 


If you are interested in journal¬ 
ism The Volette offers you a 
chance to write. Harry Woodbury, 
feature writer on the Commercial 
Appeal was once reporter and 
feature writer for The Volette- 
believe it or not. 


Compliments 


DUNN’S 
GROCERY 
Martin, Tenn 


eggs when fed to the 110-egg hen 
amounts to 27 cents, while the feed 
cost per dozen eggs from the 270- 
egg hen amounts to only 11 cents. 


of grain and mash. If the average 
ost of feed is $3.00 per hundred 
the cost per dozen eggs will be 
about 2 % cents more for the 
White Plymouth Rock eggs, Part 
of this disadvantage for the White 
Plymouth Rock will be overcome 
when she is sold on the market. 
She usually weighs from three to 
four pounds more than the Leg¬ 
horn, and the market price per 
pound for heavy birds is from two 
to three cents more per pound. 


Breed and Production 
As They Affect the 
Cost of Producing Eggs 

By J. E. McMAHAN 

Head Agriculture Department 

A Leghorn hen producing 200 
eggs per year consumes approxi¬ 
mately eighty pounds of feed. This 
is equivalent to 4.8 pounds of feed 
for each dozen eggs produced 
About 55 pounds of feed are re¬ 
quired for the maintenance of the 
Leghorn’s body, and 25 pounds 
goes to produce the 200 eggs. 

A White Plymouth Rock hen 
producing 188 eggs per year con¬ 
sumes approximately 90 pounds 
of feed. This is equivalent to 5.7 
pounds of feed for each dozen 
egs produced. About 65 pounds of 
feed are required for the mainten¬ 
ance of the White Plymouth 
Ro:k's body, and 25 pounds goo3 
to produce the 188 eggs. 

If a flock of laying hens are 
receiving a standard laying mash 
they will consume about equal parts 


The Speech-Arts groups have 
given programs at Dyersburg, Un¬ 
ion City, Covington, Bolivar, Jack- 
son and many other highs chools 
in West Tennessee. 


Tests have been carried on to 
determine the relationship be¬ 
tween total eggs produced per 
year per bird and the amount of 
feed consumed per dozen eggs pro¬ 
duced. With Single Comb White 
Leghorns it was found that a lien 
producing 110 eggs per year re¬ 
quires nine pounds of feed for 
each dozen eggs laid; whereas the 
hen producing 270 eggs per year 
required only 3.73 pounds of feed 
for each dozen eggs produced. 
With feed cost at $3.00 per hun¬ 
dred the cost of feed for a dozen 


SHATZ 

BROTHERS 


A heavy producer produces eggh 
at a minimum cost. With compe¬ 
tition so keen in the poultry in¬ 
dustry it is necessary that the 
poultryman use every known 
means to produce all products by 
the most economical and efficient 
means. 


We lake Order for 
Venetian Blinds 
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READING NOOK IN THE LIBRARY 


The Library 

An integral part of the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee Junior College 
is the Junior College Library. 
Everyone, sooner or later, finds 
his way to the library. Whether 
the student wishes to look up those 
references for that term paper or 
to find an enjoyable novel, the 
library staff is ready and willing 
to help. 

One part of the large reference 
room is fitted as a lounge, with 
easy chairs, convenient lights and 
tables. The magazine rack in the 
center of the room is filled with 
the latest popular and vocational 
magazines. As a quiet place to 
relax and enjoy a book, the re¬ 
ference lounge is very popular. 

But the reference room is not 
all the library. Another important 
feature is the War Information 
Room. This section of the library 
houses books on current problems, 
extensive information concerning 
the war, and up to the minute fic¬ 
tion concerning the life of today 
as we find it in wartime. 

These rooms, together with two 
additional reading rooms, comprise 
the library as most students would 
think of it. However, there is 
much activity that goes on behind 
the scenes. For instance, in the 
dormitories there are collections 
of books furnished and supervised 
by the library. These books are 
for the additional pleasure and 
convenience of the students. 

Several daily papers are sub¬ 
scribed to by the library and are 
kept at easy access for the stu¬ 
dent. 

Up to the present, a regional 
library service has been operated 
by the library. This service takes 
books out over several counties 
and to vicinities not so abundantly 
supplied heretofore. 

The fiction collection contains 
the best of the new books as well 
as the old. Attractive displays dir¬ 
ect the students interest to the 
best and newest fiction available. 

The extensive reference books 
in the reference room are conven¬ 
iently located for the student. The 
public and card catalogue gives 
one additional references on var¬ 
ieties of subjects. A competent 
and experienced staff lends aid 
when it is desired. 

To the students at the Junior 
College, the library is a popular 
and necessary part of the school. 
It is conveniently located on the 
second floor of the Administration 
Building. A cordial welcome to the 
library is extended to every new 
or old student of the Junior Col¬ 
lege. * 


The reason assigned by many 
students who attend the Junior 
College is that the school is near 
their home towns and thus it is 
easy for them to come home for 
occasional week ends to visit par¬ 
ents and friends. 


What Is College Like? 

Entering college Is a big step 
in a person’s life. Just think- 
college! It’s as exciting as it 
sounds—with a few lessons along 
to strengthen the mind (so we've 
been told). But really, at last the 
big year, the big day comes and 
we're off to see what's what. 

The first day is a mad clamor. 
No one knows what to expect; 
we're all a little “wiggly." We 
sign up and make out our sche¬ 
dule: Home economics, agricul¬ 
ture, liberal arts, physical educa¬ 
tion. That first day is really some¬ 
thing—after all, we’re on our own 
—no mammas and no papas—just 
a big gang of kids and we love it. 

Next day, after our first dor¬ 
mitory night which includes eats 
and jabbering, comes the realiza¬ 
tion that, after all, we came to 
collcgcsJ^get “book learning" and 
it loo^^Lif we'll certainly get it. 

The professors don't wear long 
black robes and believe it or 
r.ot, they're human. They realiz? 
we are very inexperienced and we 
realize that they are very experi¬ 
enced—things work out fine. My 
high school teachers had always 
said, “Now college is different 
no one cares whether you sink 
or swim.” Please tell them for me 
that its all good experience for 
us and that it isn’t half as bad 
as they seem to want to make 
you believe. Lessons are harder, 
but those growing intellect pains 
make you feel like a Grade A 
brainstorm—pretty good feeling 
too. 

And now you're a “freViie"— 
as green as the greenest grass, 
but you wouldn t miss it for any¬ 
thing. The campus life ‘s fun - 
lots of exercise; lots of laughs; 
lots of parties; eats, eats, cats, 
and books, books, books. 

College is not just a place to 
go to get smart. It's much more 
than that. It introduces a person 
to new ideas, new friends and new 
food. I bet you wonder why I 
keep mentioning food. Well, with¬ 
out the stuff life just wouldn't be 
half as collegiate. Ice cream cores 
and candy bars become almost a 
thing of necessity. A person sim¬ 
ply isn’t human if he carries only 
a book—where's the food. And, 
those dormitory get-togethers with 
the ole gang are riots. Your bod¬ 
ies improve too even with all the 
food, for physical education gets 
you out of your kinks. There are 
lots of exciting competitive games 
and big tournaments. 

I hardly know what else to say 
—except, there's a wonderful, won¬ 
derful feeling deep down inside 
when the sun sets on our U. T. 
J. C. The day that's going was 
too good to leave behind, but to¬ 
morrow there will be more. Col¬ 
lege is really the life. 

—Nancy Wirt. 

H. H. Kroll spoke before the 
McKenzie Rotary Club on March 
27 and the combined Rotary and 
Lions Clubs at Fulton March 28. 


Is Jack A Dull Boy 

If you think that the life of 
a coed is all work and no play 
you're just wrong! Although those 
hour quizes and term papers to 
roll around pretty often, still 
there is just gobs of fun packed 
in between them. Maybe you do 
beat your brains out for two hours 
in the chemistry laboratory, but 
cr.ce you take up your books an 1 
silently steal away, the burden of 
studies rises like a cloud. You just 
naturally fall in the swing when 
you dash into the book store 
where everyone is drinking cokes, 
eating and getting a big kick out 
of life. Don't kid yourself, there 
are nothing like "sad-sacks" on 
the UTJC campus!!! 

Joe College doesn’t have much 
trouble finding a girl friend to 
chirp withering his vacant per¬ 
iods, but College Jane finds it 
more difficult to latch onto a 
man during these war times. It 
can be done though. All you've got 
to do then is find a vacant chair 
and get the conversation away 
from classes. That's easy to do— 
you can always "tear your profes¬ 
sors up,” and that makes you feel 
lots better. 

At five in the afternoon you just 
naturally find yourself drifting 
over to the gymnasium with the 
crowd for a set of tennis, a little 
ping-pong or to shoot a few goals. 
What absolutely sends you out of 
this world, is the relaxation you 
get when you bounce into that 
clear indoor swimming pool. 

When all the classes for the 
week are over, everyone is out for 
a big week end. We make tracks 
to the gym for a party, to the 
grove for a weiner roast or to 
town to take in a picture show. 
The thrill of a lifetime comes when 
a big formal dance rolls around. 
While the boys are out ordering 
“posies" for their dates, the gals 
are leaping around like mad—ex¬ 
erting their last drop of energy, 
trying to get beautiful (????) 
Don't worry about a thing—the 
teachers do have hearts! They just 
don't assign that extra chapter 
in your text to read for the day 
after the night of the dance. 

those sunny Saturday after¬ 
noons are spent in many ways. 
Some of us get a big bang out 
of hiking out to the airport for a 
little excitement and if you have 
a little “ready dough" on the 
side you might get an extra thrill 
by taking a short ride in one of 
those “flying birds. ” If the ole 
man weather decides to let the 
raindrops flow, you'll always find 
a few coeds around ready for a 
speedy hand of bridge or rook. 

Gee, there's just nothing to com¬ 
pare with college life—every day 
is filled with fun and profitable 
experiences that could never be 
found anywhere except on a cam¬ 
pus. Just try it and you’ll fall 
all over yourself agreeing with 
me! 


RELIGIOUS LIFE ON THE CAMPUS 


Many parents have the mistak¬ 
en idea that when their children 
leave home to attend college, they 
‘prget their religious training and 
depart from the ways of their 
childhood. 

At the University of Tennessee 
Junior College, a typical college 
campus, every student is encour¬ 
aged to attend services once every 
funday at the church of his choice. 
The college does not seek to pro¬ 
mote any creed or exclude ary. 
out it does everything in its pow¬ 
er to promote the religious Ufa 
of the students and encourage 
them to attend church services 
regularly. The local churches wel- 
cAne the college students into 
their fellowship and make them 
feel at home immediately. 

An active organization on the 


campus is the Student Christian 
Association, which is composed of 
students on the campus who wish 
to join regardless of their denomi¬ 
national preference. At the meet¬ 
ings cf the S. C. <: A., programs 
base^'^n Christian themes are 
given. ' Local and out-of-town 
speakers are frequently invited to 
addresr the club. The primary pur¬ 
pose of this orgnritratiem is to 
promote Christian principles and 
practices among tire students of 
tire college. 

Another Christian influence on 
the students is the daily noon-day 
prayer meeting, which is planned, 
conducted and attended by stu¬ 
dents. Outside s; eak“rs, as well 
a~ members of the faculty, are fre- 
q ently in*.ited to speak at these 
s rvices. 



Alchemy At 
The Junior College 

If you were to visit the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee Junior College 
about the first of March and hap¬ 
pen to walk into the chemistry 
laboratory, perhaps ycJUr chief im¬ 
pression at first would be of the 
queer smells you would encounter. 
However, you would soon notice 
the interest manifested by the 
busy students in what they called 
their “unknowns,” and the pleas¬ 
ure felt when lead, copper or seme 
other element was found to be 
present. 

You would have stepped in on 
a session of qualitative analysis, 
which is one of the more inter¬ 
esting features of the course in 
chemistry offered at the Junior 
College. In qualitative analysis the 
students learn to identify various 
elements and radicals and thus to 
perform certain chemical analyses. 
This part of the course comes in 
the second half of the school year. 

You would have stepped in on 
session of qualitative analysis, 
which is one of the more inter¬ 
esting features of the course in 


chemistry offered at the Junior 
Ccflege. In qualitative analysis 
the students learn to identify var¬ 
ious elements and radicals and 
thus perform certain chemical 
analyses. This part of the course 
comes in the second half of the 
school year. 

In addition to qualitative analy¬ 
sis, those taking chemistry study 
throughout the year the funda¬ 
mentals of inorganic chemistry in 
general. The course is taught by 
means of lecture, demonstration, 
and recitation, as well as a good 
deal of individual laboratory work. 
During the year the individual stu¬ 
dents prepare samples of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon diox¬ 
ide and other common gases, 
study the properties of these and 
ether substances, and perform 
numerous other experiments. 
Throughout the course emphasis 
is placed upon those parts of gen¬ 
eral chemistry which are of value 
in agriculture, home economics, 
engineering, prd-medicine, and 
nursing. Charts, models, and speci¬ 
mens make learning more effec¬ 
tive, and once or twice each year 
a moving picture of some chemi¬ 
cal industry is shown. 



BUSY STUDENTS IN QUEST OF “UNKNOWNS’’ 
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The Thing* I Like 
About the U. T. 

Junior College 

By MARTHA FREEMAN 

Who is it that has visited the 
Junior College |even for a few 
short hours without feeling the 
atmospheie of friendliness that 
pervades the whole campus life? 
Thcugh students hurry to and fro 
from classes, there is always time 
for a warm greeting along the 
way, thought it may be nothing 
more than a cheery ‘•hello” or a 
wave of the hand to another across 
the campus or even a smile. 

Nor is the atmosphere confined 
to the campus. I remember very 
distinctly how, during my high 
school days, I was impressed by 
the fact that Junior College stu¬ 
dents I met on the streets and up¬ 
town always had a friendly word 
of greeting. Friendliness and U. 
T. Junior College became syno- 
myous to me. 

I discovered what I consider the 
foundation of this atmosphere 
when I entered U. T. Junior Col¬ 
lege. In the freshman orientation 
assembly, Mr. Thompson, chair¬ 
man of the social committee, said 
in substance, “Freshmen, you 
stand at the brink of a new day 
with new experiences ahead and 
a host of strangers about you. If 
you feel that everyone is a strang¬ 
er, just remember that the next 
fellow feels the same way. When 
you meet a fellow student or a 
faculty member, just smile and 
say 'hello' and we won't be strang¬ 
ers very long." Presto; It worked 
just that way. - 

Neither is the atmospheie of 
friendliness confined to the student 
body. Each student on the campus 
is known by name by every facul¬ 
ty men^ber, and its no uncommon 
occurrence to see a teacher stop 
a student in the book store, in the 
corridors or on the campus for a 
friendly chat. Yes, U. T. J. C. and 
friendliness are synomymous. 


ONE OF THE FINEST INDUSTRIAL ARTS BUILDINGS IN TENNESSEEE 


the builders of the k'uture—the 
creators of progress. 


ing the first two years of the war, not permit an extensive discussion 
we would undoubtedly have been of the work of each division, 

defeated. The developments that. Therefore, the discussion must be 

have been made are still kept se- brief and general, 

cret, but when peace returns, they The power group is interested 
will be converted to peacetime j n an y work which consumes pow- 

use, and.we will profit by them; er or energy. They labor to de- 

not only the American people or velop not only new machinery for 

the British, but the whole world. doing all types of farm work but 

After the war, all the countries better methods for using these 

of Europe will need American en- machines and the important job 

gineers to redesign and rebuild 0 f repairing this equipment. They 

their shattered cities. We, the have been responsible for the de- 

younger generation will have that velopment of such machines as 

j 0 * 5 - the combine, pick up hay balers 


Engineering and The 
Post War World 

Since the outbreak of the pres¬ 
ent war in Europe in 1939, the 
world's best scientists have been 
taxing their capacity to the ut¬ 
most, tryingto tear down the struc- 
ures that man has built and pre¬ 
served since time immemorial. 

The armies and air forces of 
the Allies have had a hand in this 
destruction, but the destruction 
they wrought was necessary, for 
without it the countries of Eu¬ 
rope could not have been liberated. 
It has not been the merciless pil¬ 
laging and wanton misuse of the 
cities of Europe that the C?ermans 
pra.ticed. 

The fact remains, howev^i. that 
Europe has been partially destroy¬ 
ed. The old churches and abbeys, 
so long preserved by a respecting 
and religious people, are now but 
a mass of rubble. Even more im¬ 
portant, the electrical and water 
systems, the land communications, 
highways, factories, practically 
everything which furnish the nec¬ 
essities to the people of Europe, 
have ceased to exist. Has there 
ever been a wider or more prom¬ 
ising field for a young engineer? 

The young man who is gradu¬ 
ating from high school owes it to 
himself, and to the world, to try 
to get as much as possible of his 
college education before he is 
called into the service, so that 
when he returns he will be able 
to finish his college work that 
much quicker. 

Engineering science upon 

which th« w >fj^inges. Were ir 
not for the developments by Am¬ 
erican and British engineers dur- 


are many answers to tms ques¬ 
tion. Everyone knows that the 
engineering profession is recog¬ 
nized as being among tjie highest. 
If one wishes to become an en- 
ineer merely to become famous, 
he should enter some other field. 
Neither is there a place in the 
engineering field for those with 
“get rich quick” ideas. Character 
is a requisite in the making of 
an engineer; and engineering 
makes character. 

On every hand we see the re¬ 
sults of the engineer's work. The 
great bridges that span our rivers, 
the canals that join oceans, our 
highways, all these are examples 
of engineering ingenuity. The tiny 
wrist watch is an example of ut¬ 
most precision the work of an en¬ 
gineer. The engineer is the man 
who makes theories and ideas in¬ 
to workable plans. The world can¬ 
not get along without him. 

Some may think the lield of 
engineering is crowded, or that 
so much has been accomplished in 
the past that there is little more 
to be done in the future. Neither 
of these ideas are true. Engineer¬ 
ing is a “wide c*>en” field. The 
demand for engineering talent ex¬ 
ceeds the available number of en¬ 
gineers. There is more to be done 
in the future than has been 
thought possible in the past. Since 
the beginning of time, people have 
made progress and there is no 
reason to think that they will 
stop now. The more progress that 
civilization makes, the more en¬ 
gineers will be required to main¬ 
tain and further that progress. 
As in the past, engineers will be 


Agricultural 

Engineering 

Many men and boys now con¬ 
sidering the question of what vo¬ 
cation they should take up when 
tnty have the opportunity to take 
up studying for a life work. 

Engineering is an old profes¬ 
sion, but agricultural engineering 
is a new branch of the engineering 
field. An old and very odd defin¬ 
ition of engineering is “the science 
cf utilizing the materials of na¬ 
ture for the benefit of man and 
the art or organizing and direct¬ 
ing human activities in connection 
therewith." Agricultural engineer¬ 
ing is just as the name implies, 
'directing engineering to the prob¬ 
lems of the farm.” 

The first degree of “bachelor of 
science in agricultural engineer¬ 
ing" was conferred in 1910. At 
the present time twenty-seven 
state land grant colleges offer such 
degrees. 

You may wonder what agricul¬ 
tural engineers do. There are four 
major divisions, farm power and 
machinery, farm structures, rural 
electrification, and soil and water 
conservation. Time and space will 


Normally about forty per cent 
"cl the nations construction is cn 
the farms. The agricultural cn- 
gineeer has been a big aid in de¬ 
veloping better types of farm 
structures and farmstead plans. 

It has only been a few years that 
farms have had the benefit of elec¬ 
tric power. Development of equip¬ 
ment which would efficiently ap¬ 
ply electricity to farm conditions 
and farm problems has been a 
major problem for agricultural en¬ 
gineers. They have worked for 
power companies, equipment com¬ 
panies and state experiment sta¬ 
tions. No one knows what the fu¬ 
ture in this field will bring. There 
is no doubt but that expansion in 
rural electrification will be rapid 
in the future. 

We must conserve our soil if we 
are to maintain a high standard 
of living. History has proven that 
when the soil fertility has beer, 
depleted either through poor crop¬ 
ping methods or uncontrolled ero¬ 
sion, living conditions decline in 
the same ratio. 

The agricultural engineer works 
with the soils as crop specialists 
ir. developing methods and farm¬ 
ing practices for controlling soil 
erosion and maintaining the fer¬ 
tility of the land. He helps drain 
wet land and develops methods for 
irrigation in dry land sections. 

Anyone, to be successful as an 
agricultural engineer, must have 
r.ot only engineering training but 
also a general knowledge of agri¬ 
culture. It is essential that they 
have some first hand training with 
farming. 

If yoir like mathematics and 
the natural sciences, notably 
physics, chemistry and biology, and This total war is 
can work on a problem or job so that freedom n 

until you reach an accurate, ex- freedom of speech, 

act answer, you should like en- every person to w< 

gineering. If you like rural life his own way, freedo 

and think you would like to apply and freedom from f 
these sciences to farm problems. many ways in whicl 
you should do well as an agricul- tribute to securing 
tural engineer. ing these freedoms. 

There are a number of agricul- not fighting on th< 

tural engineers located all over the land or in the air 

country. If you do not know one prepare ourselves 

with whom you can talk about the possible in order to 

profession, write to your state col- freedoms, which w 

lege and find out where one lives so dearly bought. ' 
and talk or write to him. looking to us. We 


U. T. J. C. In Wartime 


If you want to serve your coun¬ 
try and hedp to win the war and 
keep the peace f come to UTJC. 
The very air is afloat with patriot¬ 
ism and loyalty to America. The 
faculty are citizens of the highest 
type, and their teachings are far- 
reaching in the lives of their stu¬ 
dents. 


The environment makes it eas¬ 
ier for the student to become all 
that he should be to prepare him¬ 
self to fill his place in the world 
today. The size of the college 
makes it more homelike for stu¬ 
dents entering college. The hos¬ 
tesses take a personal interest in 
each student. For many years the 
town has been known as a good 
school town, and it has a religious 
atmosphere that is not found every¬ 
where. These factors enable the 
student to live the most and serve 
the best. 


MODERN SHOP EQUIPMENT 








THE VOl.ETTE, MARTIN, TENNESSEE 


INTRAMURALS 

By MAR I HA HARRIS 

(Intramural Manager for Girls. 
Second Year Physical Educa¬ 
tion Major) 

Intramurals inrlude all the ath- 
lectic activities outside of class 
in which each student in school 
is a participant. There are eight 
girls' intramural teams and four 
boys. The girls' teams are named 
a color—Black, Blue, Green, 
Orange, Red, White and Yellow. 
The boys' teams choose their own 
names this year. Each team, both 
boys and girls, has about thir¬ 
teen members. These numbers 
win points for his or her team 
by participating in the activities. 
The "aim” of each team is to 
win the most points, thus being 
the winning intramural team for 
the year. Before the war there 
was a boys’ team and a girls’ 
team of the same color; therefore, 
they "pulled" for each other, and 
we had one winning intramural 
team. Now we will have a boys 
and also a girls winning intramu¬ 
ral team. 

Another thing of importance is 
that the man and woman having 
the most outstanding record in 
physical education and intramur¬ 
als for the two years they are in 
school are given a suitable engrav¬ 
ed trophy as a permanent me¬ 
mento of their interest and ath¬ 
letic ability. Also, the five soph¬ 
omore girls who ave scored the 
most intramural points during 
their two years here are each 
awarded five-inch chenille letter 
"T.” 

Each time a team or individual 
wins a game, points for that team 
are won. These points add up in 
a hurry, and at the end of the 
year when all the points are to¬ 
talled, the name of the winning 
team of each sport are engraved 
on that particular sport trophy. 
All of these trophies are in a case 
in the front hall of the gym. This 
makes one feel "mighty fine” to 
know that her team is a winner. 
Individual winneis not only get 
their names engraved on a trophy, 
but they get a medal as a re¬ 
ward for their achievement. Run- 
nersup also get a medal. 

Now, for a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the girls’ intramurals: 
Each girl enrolled in school is 
put on one of the teams by lot 
decision, and she stays 'on the 
same team as long as she at¬ 
tends the University of Tennessee 
the blue team, etc., until all the 
Junior College. The teams are in 
alphabetical order and as a name 
is drawn, it is put on the black 
team; the next name is put on 
girls are on a team; and each 
team has about the same number. 
These members elect their cap¬ 
tain, and then the fun begins! 

Actual competition begins in the 
fall just as soon as the teams are 
organized. The girls’ intramural 
manager who is in charge of all 
teams, arranges tournaments 
which start and end in "full 
swing." The tournaments are on 
the elimination basis—as long as 
a person or team is winning she 
or it stays in the tournament, but 
when one loses that person or 
team drops out of that particular 
tournament. 

Some of the individual sports 
in which we have tournaments are 
table tennis, badminton, horse¬ 
shoes, shuffleboard, archery, ten¬ 
nis and swimming. Team tourna¬ 
ments are held in basketball, vol¬ 
leyball, soccer, hockey and soft- 
ball. Talk about "hot” games, we 
really have them! 

I just could not express how 
much fun and enjoyment everyone 
gets out of our intramural. It is 
just one of those things that “the 
more you put into it; the more 
you get out of it." Another rea¬ 
son for the success of intramurals 
is the untiring effort of our phy¬ 
sical education teachers. Our 
thanks and appreciation go to 
them. 

May I leave this last word with 
you who are planning to come to 
the University of Tennessee Jun¬ 
ior College? Intramurals are for 
I hope you has as swell a 
you. You will want intramurals. 
time in intramurals as the one3 
before you have had. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING 



NEWELL THOMPSON 
Acting Instructor in Physical 
Education 


Testing 

Physical Fitness 

By MARGARET BURTON 
(Second Year Liberal Arts Major; 

Assistant To Miss Watkins) 

A new method of determining 
the physical fitness of college wo¬ 
men was begun in the fall of 
1944 by the Department of Physi¬ 
cal Education at the University 
of Tennessee Junior College. At 
the beginning and end of the fall 
quarter the students were giver, 
a series of five tests on which 
they were graded according to a 
scale based on speed and endur¬ 
ance. 

The speed-agility test and 
shuttle-run are tests for speed, 
and the score is based on the 
number of seconds required tS per¬ 
form the tests. The step-test, sit- 
ups, and floor-dips are tests for 
endurance. The step-test score is 
based on the rate at which the 
pulse count decreases; the scoie 
for sit-ups and floor-dips is de¬ 
termined by the number of each 
the student is able to do. 

The score each student made 
on every test was recorded on his 
own individual profile. This pro¬ 
file with the scores of five tests 
recorded gives a graphic illustra¬ 
tion of the physical fitness rat¬ 
ing of every woman student. The 
record of the tests made in Sep¬ 
tember is shown by a red line; 
the sc res made on the testa in 
December are shown by a blue 
line. The same procedure of test¬ 
ing and scoring will be followed 
during a student’s two years here. 


Health Examination 
and Followup Service 

By NELL ROBISON 

(Class I, Physical Education; 

Education Major) 

Each student will be given per¬ 
iodical medical and physical ex¬ 
aminations. On this basis they will 
be divided into two classes: Class 
One, individual; Class Two, reg¬ 
ular. Students in Class One will 
take special exercise suited to 
their individual needs. Students in 
Class Two will be assigned to reg¬ 
ular required activities covering 
fifteen activities throughout the 
two years. 

Each student is required to oe 
inoculated against typhoid fever 
every three years. This require¬ 
ment may be satisfied in three 
ways: (1 > Students over 45 years 
of age will not be required to be 
inoculated. (2) Students who 
have been inoculated within the 
past three years and present a 
certificate to that effect will not 
be required to be inoculated. (3) 
Students who have had three ser¬ 
ies of inoculations against typhoid 
fever and present a certificate to 
that effect will not be required 
to be inoculated. 

When students enter college in 
the fall, they are given a physical 
examination by the county -dnc.tgr 
and the school nurse. A record 
of his physical condition is made, 
this record is kept by the physi¬ 
cal education department and may 
be referred to at any time deem¬ 
ed necessary. At the end of that 
quarter there is another examina¬ 
tion similar to the first one. By 
comparing the record of the two 
examinations the percent of cor¬ 
rected defects can be found. The 
significant thing about this plan 
of his physical condition Is made; 
not stop with the examination, 
but it provides for the follow up 
service; that is, after the stu¬ 
dent has been examined and any 
defects have been found, then he 
is caved for immediately. He may 
be asked to have a further check 
up by his family physician with 
whom he is well acquainted. If 
this is impossible then some doc¬ 
tor who is well known by th > 
physical education department may 
be recommended. 



ANGELINE WATKINS 
Physical Education Director 
For Women 


Curriculum for Majors 
and Miners in Health 
and Physical Educ. 

Freshman Year 

Hours 


English 111-2-3 . 9 

History 121-2-3 . 9 

Botany 111; Zoology 211-2 12 

Sociology 211-2-3 9 

Hygiene 111 3 

Nutrition 123 . 3 

Physical Education 111-2-3 4 

49 

Sophomore Year 

English 211-2, 231 9 

Psychology 211-2 . 6 

Elective . 3 

Chemistry 111-2-3.12 

Minor Subject* 9 

Physical Education Materials 

221 . 3 

Physical Education 211-2-3 4 

Home Management 282 3 


49 

•Minor Subjects: History 221-2- 
3: Political Science 221-2-3; Eng¬ 
lish 251, 213; Physics 111-2-3; 
Mathematics 151a-2-3, 261-2-3. 

Electives Without Credit: Am¬ 
erican Red Cross Senior and Ad¬ 
vanced Life Saving, American 
Red Cross Standard and Advanced 
First Aid. 

Clubs:: Swimming Club, "T" 
Club. 

Awards: "Trophy to outstanding 
woman in physical education and 
intramurals over a two year per¬ 
iod. Trophy to outstanding man 
in physical education and intra¬ 
murals over a two years period. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING BUILDS HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL BODIES, 


Intramurals for Boys 

By TERRY NICHOLS 
(Intramural Manager for Boysi 
Did someone say intramurals? 
Why yes, it is one of the most 
f equently used words on the cam¬ 
pus. There is always the usual 
argument over who is going !o 
win today the blues or the whites 
or the Vols or the Eagles. 

Due to war conditions the sup¬ 
ply of boys has been limited and 
the number of boys’ intramural 
teams has been cut from eight 
to four, and then to three. 

The teams were the Bloody Doz¬ 
en, captained by Milburn Temple¬ 
ton; the Golden Eagles with Len 
T. Harper as captain; the Little 
Vols, captained by William Argo, 
and the Rambling Wrecks, cap¬ 
tained by Doyle Collins. All of 
these teams went through the fall 
quarter, but the Rambling Wrecks 
were forced to drop out because 
of excessive loss of men. The 
members of this team that were 
left were distributed among the 
other teams; therefore, this left 
three very strong teams. 

Softball was the first sport on 
the list. Through an elimination 
tournament came the Rambling 
Wrecks and the Vols to meet in the 
finals, but the Rambling Wrecks 
took the Vols for a. ride in the 
finals. 

Next was football. More inter¬ 
est was shown in football than 
in any other sport. The Rambling 
Wrecks again came through to 
the finals to meet the Golden 
Eagles. The decision of this game 
—a tie. The weather would not 
permit a play-off. 

This finished up our fall quar¬ 
ter. When we first came |»ack 
in the winter quarter, our teams 
were adjusted and the first major 
sport was basketball. The Bloody 
Dozen surged through to meet the 
heavily favored Vols. and the re¬ 
sult—the Little Vols won! 

After basketball came the vol¬ 
leyball tournament. A round rob¬ 
in tournament was played, and 
the Vols captured the champion¬ 
ship. 

There are also many individual 
tournaments such as table tennis, 
swimming and many others. 

One may wonder how good he 
must be to get on an-intramural 
team. Good and skillful are not 
the words. Each boy is assigned 
to a team at the first of school. 
When a player participates in a 
game, he counts a point for him¬ 
self and a point for his team. There 
is a point record kept and the 
teams are rated according to the 
number of points which they have 
acquired in the contests. 

When you come to U. T. J. C. 
be sure to reserve the hour from 
5:00 to 6:00 p.m. every day for 
intramurals. 


Why I Majored In 
Physical Education 

By PEGGY GOODWIN 
(First Year Physical Educa¬ 
tion Major) 

There are a good many reasons 
why I majored in physical edu¬ 
cation. The biggest one is prob¬ 
ably because I really love it. I 
have always liked all types of 
sports. I was very disappointed 
when my father told me that I 
must stop playing football: then 
basketball took its place. There 
are few basketball games I miss¬ 
ed during my years in grammar 
school and I cannot think of any 
type of game that is more whole¬ 
some during his school, 
thing that requires effort. I some- 
I was and still am in for any- 
times wonder why we expect to 
receive so much when we give so 
little. We need to keep these chil¬ 
dren healthy in order that they 
may grow into strong men and 
women. A good physical education 
program could be a great advant¬ 
age along this line. 

Several times I have heard girlr 
say that physical education was 
rot as important as their other 
classes. At once I started telling 
them that physical education is 
equally as important. What good 
is a strong mind with a weak body 
(hat keeps the mind from function¬ 
ing properly? Every person needs 
a daily routine exercise. 
















TIIK VOLETTE, MARTIN. TENNESSEE 


Meet These 
Students At U.T.J.C. 

To write about the personal¬ 
ities of my fellow students at the 
University of Tennessee Junior 
College is a difficult, yet very 
pleasant task. I would like to help 
you recognize the thing in your 
associates' personalities that 
makes him or her different from 
any other students. 

Katherine Rose Thomas, a fresh¬ 
man from Alamo, Tennessee, is 
one of several on the campus who 
has a nice voice that strictly 
makes you stop, look and listen. 
With her blonde loveliness and all 
her charm, together with her 
voice, topped with literary ability, 
she may outrank Betty Crable. 

A 

There is our glamour girl from 
Memphis, Elsie Christenberry, a 
dashing brunette who gets around 
on the campus "allreet." A merry 
bit of laughter, a dash of short, 
sweet blondeness. Yes, there went 
Martha Moss who claims to be 
a Bolivar. Tennessean, Do we have 
any campus pin-ups? I should 
say yes! There's Tom Ward, that 
super-handsome campus pin-up 
boy, but psst—he hasn't realized 
it yet. Rumor has it that Treze- 
vant, his home town, knew him 
as a pin-up too. Our pin-up girl is 
sweet Rose Oliver, a Martin girl. 
With her dainty, lovely blondeness 
she is adored by all. And the 
campus wit, red-headed Clayton 
McGee, comes to us from Mem¬ 
phis. 

Is all the best from Tennessee? 
No, not exactly. No one on the 
campus has lovely blue eyes and 
sweet dimples and laughter that 
quite equals Ann Garrigan from 
just across the Kentucky line. 
Then there’s lively, friendly, brun¬ 
ette Betty Rae, Charleston S.C., 
who has won a place in the hearts 
of a certain bit of the fair city 
of Martin. Our "boogie-woogie’’ 
friend, Doris Ragsdale, Obion, has 
super ability when it comes to bat¬ 
ing out good ole “boogie.’’ Gwen 
Glass, a lively, attractive, jitter 
bug with eyes that can break 
any man's heart is Newbern’h rep¬ 
resentative in our list of campus 
beauties. Billie Worthington of 
Crockett Mills has that flashing 
smile and dramatic ability no end 
that is worthy of a great bit of 
envy. Hear a loud laugh? Must 
have been "Goon" Argo from Dres¬ 
den. He's' a wonderful dancer and 
everybody's friend, every inch of 
his height is “tiue blue." Or maybe 
it was Johnny Bogle, that tall, 
dark, handsome guy from Kenton. 
You can't afford to miss enter¬ 
taining Betty Turman, Waynes¬ 
boro, with her wild, wooly tale3 
and her ability to keep you laugn- 
ing for hours at a time. Need 
some knowledge? Go and feast 
your eyes on Louise Liggett.. She 
simply tadiates with intellience. 
Look at her grades for proof. She's 
from Lewisburg. Carefree BObbie 
Ruth Hair, Adamsville, has won 
a place in the hearts of every¬ 
body. Martha Ann Abbott, the girl 
who is everybody“s friend, is a 
lively little bit of fun loving mis¬ 
chief from Rutherford. Our belle 
from Covington with her innocent 
air is Helen McGowan, a lovely 
brunette. Jovial David Fairless, 
Trenton, is strictly all out for 
of. He can be serious when he 
if it is clean fun you’re thinking 
wants to be and his serious 
thoughts are worthwhile. Evan 
Miller. Parsons, has been here oniv 
one quarter but we all agree he s 
a "good egg." Lovely to look at 
Nancy Wirt, Union City, is all out 
for you if and when you agree 
that a certain Marine is wonder¬ 
ful. Dainty, feminine, well-dressed 
Lisette O'Rourke is a girl that 
no one needs to miss knowing. Joe 
Woods, Henderson, is one person 
who puts heaps into life and gets 
gales of fun out of living. Emo- 
gene Orand, from near Nashville, 
fs serious-minded, yet she has her 
fun and is worth knowing. Until 
you hear Nell Robinson, Ridgely 
sing those blues and hear her 
merry laughter you have missed 
r great deal. Dot Hall, Dyer, is an 
attractive, neat, sweet disposition- 
cd person you must not miss know¬ 


ing. Ruby Kllg.re, South Fulton 
is a calm, industrious friend to 
all. Gecovia Williams iron Lex¬ 
ington, is a hard-working, ambit¬ 
ious future ag. icultr rlst. P.egir.a 
Piesnell. Paris, is a striking brun¬ 
ette with thace ideas. And you 
must not fail to notice Geneva 
Lonon from Brownsville, who is 
a swell gal even if she does have 
a little trouble with her “r’s. ' 
Betty Weatherford. Savannah, is 
not traditional. She is one red-hea 1 
who is not hot headed and don’t 
get alarmed when he informs you 
“somethin’s crawlin' on you." 
Joanne Redding is a Middle Ten¬ 
nessee girl you can find with the 
books, (She is a library assistant.) 

She is the fairest representative 
we have from Culleoka. Billie 
Cantrell, Palmersville. is a grace¬ 
ful, reserved ar.d athletic young 
lady who knows how to take the 
brunt of jokes with a grin. Lovely 
Celine Pitts and athletic Laura 
Lou Jackson hail from Trimble. 
Quiet, calm Martin Bomar is cur 
pre-medic from Camden, Tennes¬ 
see. 

Oh, I could ramble on, and on 
and tell you more admbirable qual¬ 
ities in each of these 1 have men¬ 
tioned and just as much about all 
the students that aren't mention¬ 
ed. They each are worth know¬ 
ing and "thinking worlds of." 

As you see, they come from all 
ever Tennessee and elsewhere. In 
spite of their differences their good 
points and their bad ones, they 
are all typical American Betty Co¬ 
eds and Joe Colleges and unite 
with the best of faculties to form 
the greatest educational institution 
The University of Tennessee 
Junior College. 

Enrollment at U.T.J.C. 

Enrollment at the University of 
Tennessee Junior College this 
year is made up of students from 
Tennessee, Kentucky and South 
Carolina. Thirty-one counties from 
West and Middle Tennessee are 
represented. Counties from which 
three or more students attend 
U. T. J. C. are: Carroll, Crockett, 
Decatur, Dyer, Gibson, Hardeman, 
Hardin, Haywood, Henry, Lake, 
McNairy, Madison, Obion, Shelby, 

Tipton Weaklev and Wayne. 

' 4 

Of course, as the Junior Col¬ 
lege is located in Weakley County, 
there are more students from 
this county than the others. There 
are twenty-nine students from 
Weakley County. Of this number 
fourteen attended Martin High 
School. They are Frances Bivens, 
Marisue Adams, Martha Freeman, 
Janice Freeman, Julian Humph¬ 
reys, Iris Hunt. Sara Johnson, Nel¬ 
lie Jo McClain, Rose Oliver, Jim 
Phillips. Milburn Templeton, Mary 
Louise Trevathan and Patti Vow- 
ell. 

There are twenty students en¬ 
rolled at the Junior College from 
Obion County. From Union City 
High School come Martha Har¬ 
ris, Virginia Allen, Mary Kelly, 
Mary Duncan, Ruth Ulm, Terry 
Nichols and Nancy Wirt. Doris 
Ragsdale, Harry Moultrie and 
Sherrill Parks are from Obion 
High School. Other schools rep¬ 
resented in Obion County are Ken¬ 
ton. Woodland Mills and South 
Fulton. 

Gibson County is also a well- 
represented county. Mary Lou and 
Elizabeth Johnston, David Fair- 
less. Sara Grissom and Martha 
Franklin are from Peabody at 
Trenton Helen Burns Billy Clay- 
brook and Len Thomas Harper ara 
from Milan High School. There 
are also six other students from 
different schools in Gibson Coun¬ 
ty- 

Bolivar ahem—boasts the pres¬ 
ence of the following students at 
U. T. J. C.: Sara Lee Foster, Bob¬ 
by Cates, Bobby Carter, Cora De¬ 
berry and Martha Moss. 

From Dyer County nine students 
are enrolled: June Tubbs, Betty 
Scott, Julia May and Joy Cope- 
lan Click are from Dyersburg 
High School. Others from Dyer 
County are Gwen Glass and Wil¬ 
liam Shuck from Newbern and 
Laura Jackson, Celine Pitts and 
Drucilla Garner from Trimble. 
Some other schools where sev- 



EQUIPMENT AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS RATED EXCEPTIONAL 


Phys.cs 

If one should be asked the 
name of one course of study which 
gives the best elementary treat¬ 
ment of the "why" of the actions 
of the things we see, hear, feel, 
smell and taste from day to day, 
certainly the answer must be 
"Physics." Of course, there are 
numerous persons who will content 
themselves by saying, "Just so 
I am able to receive and enjoy 
the good things of science, I will 
not become so curious as to in¬ 
quire into the “how’s or why's." 
Electricity, which being one of the 
most ingenious developments of 
modern science and involving 
study to understand even element¬ 
ary principles, is nevertheless sent 
into our home ready for use as 
either heat, light, sound amplifica¬ 
tion o-r power. Those who sell 
electric service purposely do every¬ 


thing possible to make it safe 
even for a child to use. But from 
a safety feature alone, a simpl" 
understanding of the physios of 
electricity would enable the user 
to correctly replace fuse3, maxo 
simple repairs on certain fixtures. 
Any person should become a bet¬ 
ter driver and caretaker of an au¬ 
tomobile if he had some knowl- 
, edge of physics. To have a few 
simple facts concerning its sys¬ 
tems of ignition, power, tranrmis- 
sion, lighting etc., certainly can 
aid the owner in preventing 
trouble "spots, ’ This contention js 
definitely emphasized by the Civil 
Aeronautical Administration la 
certificating pilots of airplanes. 
Before securing a license to fly 
a person must show evidence by 
written examination that he has 
the factors producing weather 
conditions which are unsafe for 
Hying. Both the study of engines 


and the weather must be based 
almost entirely upon principles of 
ficials have repeatedly emphasiz¬ 
ed the study of physics. It is be¬ 
ing stressed more every day as it 
brings to us newer and better 
ways of improving our modern 
way of life. It is the most funda¬ 
mental of all the sciences—the 
Mclogica! as well as the physical. 
It teaches us an appreciation and 
understanding of the world about 
us—our environment. 

The equrpment of the Physics 
Department at the Junior College 
is rated as being exceptionally 
good. Equipment is available for 
numerous lecture demonstrations 
as well as regular laboratory ex¬ 
perimentations. Instruction Is 
started from the very simplest 
principles and every attempt Is 
made to present the material that 
will be most practical and vital In 
everyday experiences. 



GIRLS’ RESIDENCE HALL 


etal students are from are Grove 
at Paris and Byars-Hall at Cov¬ 
ington. Margaret Burton, Dot 
Lowe, Regina Presnell and Sarah 
Seay are from Grove. Helen Mc¬ 
Gowan. Shirley Walker and Bun¬ 
ny Mangrum are from Byars-Hall. 
Elsie and Doris Christenbury and 
Clayton McGee are from Shelby 
County. 

These are only a few of the 
schools from which U, T. J. C. 
students came, but as only one 
or two students come from other 
schools it would take some time 
to name them. 


A course that you would not 
want to miss is the mechanical 
drawing. This is a necessary field 
for it teaches accuracy, and it of¬ 
fers 'unlimited opportunities. A 
person who can draw and design 
is always in demand. If you plan 
to go to school only one or two 
years you can "cash in" on me¬ 
chanical drawing. 

P.S. Don’t forget the course in 
"campusology," for no better pros¬ 
pects are offered on any campus. 



SEWING 
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Art 111 

The first thing tnat you will 
learn in art will be the fundamen¬ 
tals cf lettering. You will learn to 
[.lint prettier than you ever dream¬ 
ed of. After studying > lettering 
you will make an otiginal poster. 
From time to time throughout life 
one encounters many opportunities 
to make posters, whether for a 
party or club meeting. By the use 
of the art principles you will be 
surprised how easy it is to make 
attractive posters and design. 

Through the guidance of Miss 
Hawkins you will learn to meet 
the problems of decoration and be 
capable of improving the appear¬ 
ance of objects. Don't misunder¬ 
stand and think this course is otr 
fered only to girls, because if anj^ 
cf you boys want to take it I'm 
sure you'll be more than welcome. 
You who have probably never had 
the opportunity to take an art 
course in high school, should plan 
now to select this poutse. You 
won t want to miss it. 


Art 112 


Home Economics 
Department 

On the campus of the University 
of Tennessee Junior College is 
located one of the most 110a ern 
and efficient Home Economics De¬ 
partments in this section. Tne 
furnishings of the building are 
modern and well-planned so that 
the atmosphere as a whole has 
the charm of a hospitable home. 

The School of Home Economics 
are: Related Art, Textiles and 
includes five departments. They 
are Clothing, Child Development, 
Foods and Nutrition, and Home 
Management. Of course, other and 
more advanced courses are taught 
at Knoxville and other four-year 
institutions. 

The courses in Related Art and 
Clothing Selection is under the 
supervision of Miss Helen Haw¬ 
kins, who has a B.S. from George 
Peabody College, M.S. from the 
University of Tennessee and post¬ 
graduate work from Columbia Un¬ 
iversity. She is also head of the 
Home Economics Department. Mrs. 
Doris Milton teaches Clothing Con¬ 
st iuction, Child Development and 
Home Management. Mrs. Milton 
has a B.S. from the University of 
Arkansas and M S. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee. Miss Nina 
Swindler teaches the courses in 
Foods and Nutrition. She holds a 
B.S. in Home Economics and a 
M.S. from the University of Ten¬ 
nessee, Knoxville. 


Home Management 

By PATTI VOWELL 
Science relating to health and 
illness is advancing very rapidily. 
In line wifh this, health depart¬ 
ments and other health organiza¬ 
tions are steadily working to safe¬ 
guard health. Hospitals and clin¬ 
ics play a well recognized part in 
the health program the coun¬ 
try. Professionally trained work¬ 
ers—doctors, nurses and many oth¬ 
ers—are acknowledged as essen¬ 
tial in any health program. Laws 
contribute to the protection of 
health. But even with all these 
which are so essential, the individ- 
val in the home—particularly the 
mother or home-maker—continues 
to hold a responsible place in re¬ 
lation to health. Her part is one 
of keeping and her family 

in good IjptfJ^t; of. assisting in giv¬ 
ing profijgf care lx* ^embers of 
her h4J»i|Sm)ld when ^they are ill. 

ibrtinjs; community ac- 
gromotion of health. 
at this bourse in home 
;ement is to help home-mak- 
p*tentui! homemakers 
rsSnal and family health 
ilems in their own home. 
^Si^teveryone knows that health is one 
of the factors essential for the 
happiness of nearly every person. 
Other factors, including security, 
are also influenced by the health 
of the family. Health means more 
than prevention of illness or the 
postponement of death; it mehns 
also a condition thoroughly in tune 
with the joys and satisfaction of 
living. 

A course in home management. 




is divided into two phases. There 
are two lectures that meet each 
week. In tjieso lectures we learn¬ 
ed many practical and helpful" 
things; such as making the most 
of personal appearance, how to 
guard against disease, how to take 
care of mother and baby and what 
to do when sickness invades the 
home. These lectures were con¬ 
ducted by Mrs. Milton in a very 
comprehensive manner. 

We learned much during these 
lectures and once a week for two 
hours we put them into practice 
in lab. Mrs. Howard Smith, a 
graduate nurse, conducted the lab. 
periods. During the lab period we 
learned how to make the patient 
comfortable in bed. how to make 
a bed, how to give a bed bath, 
how to take temperature, pulse 
and respiration count and how to 
meet other common emergencies 
in the home. We also learned how 
to bandage all parts of the body 
in the correct manner. 

When we finished the course we 
certainly were not trained nurses, 
but we did have a better under¬ 
standing of the problems of the 
home and we felt more capable 
of handling these problems than 
before. . 


Foods 121, 122 

A nutrition course in prepara¬ 
tory foods. More stress is now be¬ 
ing put upon nutrition than ever 
before. The nrain reason for this 
is that the effects of malnutrition 
are now well known. An excellent 
nutrition course is offered. Even 
if one never cooks a meal, a knowl¬ 
edge of what should be eaten to 
maintain maximum health is al¬ 
most a necessity. 

Foods is not only a very prac¬ 
tical course but an interesting one. 
Once a week general principles of 
cookery are studied and discussed 
in lectures. A test every time class 
is met somehow makes it rather 
certain that what is learned will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Where doe? the practical exper- 
ence come in? This is obtained in 
the foods laboratory twice a week. 
The kitchen, or laboratory, is well 
equipped with nine cooking units, 
end an enamel-topped cabinet con¬ 
taining the necessary equipment. 
Partners work together in this 
large attractive and iup-to-date 
laboratory. 

Experience certainly is the best 
teacher. I will never make the 
mistake of putting eggs in bis¬ 
cuit after seeing the look of in¬ 
dignation upon our instructor's 
face when one of us inquired for 
eggs to put in the biscuit we were 
making. Only last week we were 
delving in the fine arts of cakes 
and cookies. The first cookie day 
I remember how sorry we felt for 
the couple across from us whose 
cookies looked as if they were 
determined to be sociable and run 
together. The next day, the tables 
turned. We were the only ones 
\o get sympathy. The bottom dis¬ 
appeared from our cake. Where it 
went no one knows. 


There are not causes for dis- 
ecuragement, but only increase 
the pleasure in finding that the 
biscuit are light and fluffy or that 
the rolls actually have risen. 

It is really all up to you. The 
instructoi does her part, but when 
following directions or recipes, you 
are on your own. Foods class 
rhould be and is, an enjoyable and 
most beneficial course for any fu¬ 
ture housewife or working girl. 

—Lisette O'Rouike. 

Foods 221 

The classes which we have been 
telling you. about are the fresh¬ 
man foods classes, but now we will 
tells you a few of the things the 
sophomores do in their classes. 

There are two courses in foods 
fer sophomores. One is the requir¬ 
ed course on Meal Planing and 
Table Service and the other is 
Food Preservation, which is elec¬ 
tive. 

In the course on meal planning 
and table service the students 
learn the correct way to set a 
table and serve meals, the correct 
ways to entertin, to plan and pre¬ 
pare wholesome meals. In the lab¬ 
oratory the girls work in groups 
of four to prepare and serve meals. 
The first meals are informal lunch¬ 
eons. Then we have formal lunch¬ 
eons, informal dinners, forma! din¬ 
ners, buffet luncheons and final’.! 
an individual meal which each girl 
is required to prepare. 

In preparing an individual meal 
each student is requited to plan 
a balance meal, to prepare a mar¬ 
ket order with estimated costs and 
to select the foods needed from 
the local markets. The student is 
held responsible for every phase 
cf the meal and is not to receive 
any help either preparing or serv¬ 
ing. It is very interesting and one 
might say amusing to watch these 
girls while they are preparing 
their meals -they just know the 
meat will be tough or the pie 
burned, but in the outcome most 
of the meals are successful. 

In the foods preservation class 


the history of canning, the metli- 
bds of canning, grade labeling of 
trmmercially canned goods, dehv- 
draticn and preparation for freez¬ 
ing are some of the factors stud¬ 
ied. Some fruits and vegetables 
are canned or preserved by var¬ 
ious methods so that the students 
will be familiar with the proced¬ 
ures to be followed in the preser¬ 
vation of foods. 

In these foods classes we have 
a very capable teacher who knows 
that failures occur with the best 
of cooks. She is always ready to 
lend a helping hand or to give ad¬ 
vice to anyone in need and in¬ 
cidentally she is a good cook too. 

—Sara Grissom. 

Elementary Clothing 

We are very proud of our cloth¬ 
ing department. It is well equip¬ 
ped and arranged conveniently for 
the girls who are learning to sew. 
The first garment we made this 
year was a housecoat or brunch 
coat. Our next was a cotton or 
rayon dress suitable for school 
and not too difficult to make. Our 
third dresses are of cotton or fa¬ 
bric similar to cotton and are for 
school, however, they have con¬ 
struction problems different from 
those in our first school dresses. 
Cur last garments will be street 
dresses or made-over dresses ac¬ 
cording to each girl’s own wishes, 
fy the end of schor 1 we shall have 
made all types of construction that 
the usual styles would have. 

Although we have been unable 
to secure some of the best fabrics 
because of the limited supply on 
the market, we have made very 
attractive drresses from the fa¬ 
brics which are available. 

Textiles and clothing is an in 
teresting as well as practical 
course for girls to take. We feel 
(hat our accomplishment is great 
when we finish our dresses. Mak¬ 
ing the dresses ourselves assures 
us of having them comfortable 
a well as attractive and suitable 
to each girl s personality. 

—Regina Ptessnell. 


By MARTHA MOSS 

When your faculty advisor sug¬ 
gests that you take Art 112 as one 
of your electives you find yourself 
wondering of what this course con¬ 
sists. Maybe I can give you a 
little light on just what it will 
mean to you. 

The two laboratory periods each 
week are among the most inter¬ 
esting you could ever find. Your 
time is spent in studying and mak¬ 
ing designs which you may use 
later for book ends, ice tea coas¬ 
ters, small pictures and many oth¬ 
er useful and attractive articles. 

Some of the designs used are 
original and are made from or¬ 
dinary scribbling just as a small 
child might do. You would certain¬ 
ly be surprised at the many clever 
designs that may be found on a 
piece of scribbled paper. 

Other decorations are secured 
from historical designs, such as 
gothic columns and French lau¬ 
rels. It is fun to convert these 
designs into wall paper patterns 
and lapel pins. 

Another interesting phase in 
this course is the making of 
Chiistmas cards by using lino¬ 
leum blocks and a small printing 
press. 

A skill in woven designs is ac¬ 
complished from weaving pot lift¬ 
ers. There are just so many bene¬ 
fits derived from this course that 
I can’t begin to mention all of 
them. When the course is over 
you will have to show for your 
quaiter’s work attractive articles 
that you have made, such as wood¬ 
en salt and pepper shakers, trays, 
table mats, lapel pins, bracelets, 
and all other projects you have 
completed. 

You have also developed an ap- 
pieciation for beauty of designs 
and a skill that will enable those 
so inclined to volunteer their serv¬ 
ices in the war effort in mak¬ 
ing maps, graphs, models and de¬ 
signs of various kinds. 
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Education For 
War Bride* 

Should war brides go to col¬ 
lege?. This is a question each 
girl asks herself when her hus¬ 
band goes overseas. Sonic girls de¬ 
cide that they must continue their 
education while other feel they 
must begin some kind of work. It 
has definitely been decided that 
one must do one of the two. I 
chose to come back to U. T. J. C. 

When we leave home and en¬ 
ter college we make new friends 


NOW OPEN 


AT GILL-DOVE AIRWAYS 


Martin, Tennessee 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


CALL 456 MARTIN 


archery 


There is a movement on foot to 
organize a revolution in order to 
emancipate these slaves. Anyone 
interested should go to the sec¬ 
ond oak in front of the Science 
Building at half past twelve on the 
first black night. Give the bat¬ 
tle cry "Freedom from the slave 
driver” and you will be welcomed 
with open arms. 


Walter Brewer, Jr.. Terry isrcn- 
ols and a group picture of the 
Dodd House boys of last quarter. 

•‘Red’* McGee and John Casey 
are also regular customers of the 
Book Store. John enjoys showing 
the gang pictures of his gir 1 
friend. Parks and the rest of the 
Dodd House boys usually breeze 
in and out a dozen times a day. 

You can usually find out what is 
going on by going to the Book Textile® and 

Clothing 121 

This is a course planned to help 
the freshman student meet her 
clothing problems. Emphasis is 
placed on personal grooming, se¬ 
lection of appropriate clothing^ 
clothing costs and care of cloth¬ 
ing. Each student makes a note¬ 
book containing various fabrics 
which have been identified under 
the microscope. Several chemical 
tests are used in revealing their 
identity. Another outstanding 
phase of the course is the darn¬ 
ing and patching which is inter¬ 
esting as well as helpful. Under 
the careful supervision of Miss 
Hawkins each students learns to 
select and care for her clothes. 
Storing, cleaning and mending are 
some of the things included in the 
care of clothing. 


FINE PORTRAITS 
AND FRAMES 


WATSON STUDIO 

Martin, Tennessee 


are seeing the worm. nau. jn tQ talk . 

is receiving an education through somet i nl es c 
his experiences. The wives must comes in a bo 
broaden their scope of intelligence. wal t f 0r s 
The general belief is that if hus- sica] e( j U cat 

band and wife are on a similar ed- don>t misunc 

ueational basis, the fact insures ^ 

a happier marriage. What is more day ln the v 
important to us now than news of These I h 
world happenings ? It takes an ^qth Doris 

alert, intelligent mind to under- Gowan _ A nn 

stand the war news. When one G]oria East- 

reads it or hears a radio broad- Gwen G , ass 

*ast. the most fr 

A war wife feels it her duty to There are 
be patriotic and do what she can only on rare 

to help more than anyone else. would includ 

What could be more patriotic or Heathman, . 

help speed tile war effort more O'Rourke. Ni 

than taking Red Cross courses at lucile Dodd 

the Junior College? There are sev- Oh yes, 
eral excellent courses being offer- mention the 
ed such as home nursing, nutrition, store sells b 
life saving and others. The Red 
Cross certificate received when the ^ 

courses are satisfactorily complet- 1 he k. 


Compliments of 

GARRETT & WALKER 
DRY GOODS AND SHOES 


Martin, Tennessee 


Compliments of 

P. T. MILAM DRUG COMPANY 


Prescription 


Have you ever wandered into 
the gym during a girls' physical 
education class? You haven't!!?. 
Then you really have something 
to look forward to, for there you 
meet the slave driver. Much to 
your surprise you will find a 
meek (?) little woman doing her 
small bit toward turning out su¬ 
per-women bodies. ■ 

That's right!! The dreaded step- 
test, the horror of the campus is 
about to begin. 

“First group ready?” Go!!” 
Step, two, three, four, step, two, 
three four stc"p, two three four. 
On and on until each sweat- 
streaked face registers .untold 


305 Lindell Street 


going to need an education even 
if we are housewives or in qur 
duties as employers. Our chief 
objective in this war is to create 
a friendly feeling among all peo¬ 
ples of the world. The place to 
begin is in the home. An educa¬ 
tion will teach us not to be too 
demanding, unreasonable and ca¬ 
pricious. Yes there's no better 
place for a war bride than college. 

—Joy Copeland Click. 


Martin, Tennessee 


SEE 

FITTS JEWELRY COMPANY 
FOR GRADUATION GIFTS 


IS YOUR INSURANCE AIRTIGHT? 

Does it give 
protection 
j against loss 
N A from WIND¬ 
STORM as well as FIRE 
and LIGHTNING? Has it 
been extended to cover 
HAIL, SMOKE DAMAGE, 
RIOT,FALLING AIRCRAFT, 
LAND VEHICLES? Unless 
your Policy specifically 
mentions these perils it is 
as OLD FASHIONED as a 
palm leaf fan. Why not 
let us CHECK-UP and 
MODERNIZE your Insur¬ 
ance TODAY! 


Book Store Blah 

Early every morning those who 

irise too late for breakfast rush agonies as one *>y one uie 
mto the Book Store and order a begin to lag behind the count, 
bar of andy, peanuts or ice cream The meek little woman dashes 
to last them through their morn- over to a cabinet and pulls forth 
mg classes. a long black whip. Crack, crack 

The Dodd House boys usually it goes over the heads of the 
arrive in a body- in Park's car. struggling girls. 

Some of them sit down and catch "Time is short! Step, two, three, 
a few winks of sleep before their ■ four." On for what seems like 

next class. The mote industrious hours. Finally the welcome order 

study a bit. Mind you we said of "Seats” is given. The now 
‘a bit!*' weary coeds collapse into the 

Martha Moss and "Bunny nearest chair with a sigh of 
Mangrum are regular morning vis- Thank goodness, that's over!! 
hors. They usually eat Nab-' for The meek little teacher then 

breakfast if there are coca-colas. says in her timid little voice. “We 

It isn't at all unusual to see will do push ups, sits up and the 

Frances Fite whiz in with her hair shuttle run at next class. ATTEN- 
still rolled and her coat flying TION SALUTE! 
itn the breeze. It is during this hour The coeds all give the salute to 
that Naomi and Peggy hea- about the leader by placing the thumb 
so and so's date the night before on the tip of the nose and wav- 
und the general goings -on n the ing the hand. This being fin,shed, 
tampus the night before. they tutn and wearily K-se-step 

Brann always shows up some- back to the basement to take a 
time during the morning wanting hot and cold shower, EVERT- 

tP The class now being ov 

member of the group, and Moul- little woman folds her long bla~K 
trie invariably eats chocolate ice whip and returns it to its hiding 
tim . before lunch. place; pats herself on the back, 
’'aT added attraction to the and retires to her office to think 
Book Store are the photographs. up more tests to give the soon-to- 
.. tv,., present there ate photo* of be superwomen. 
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Compliments of 

THE WEAKLEY COUNTY 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Martin, Tennessee 


J. IVlarun Adams 

ALL KINDS OF 
INSURANCE 
Phone 6411 
Martin, Tennessee 


Compliments of 


Agents of the Good Old 

cnmoEii FIRE 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


THE CITY STATE BANK 


Martin, Tennessee 
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A Cl NTURY-OLD CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
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Consider The 
Junior College 

—If you can go for only two 
years or if you are not yet sure 
what you’re going to be 

The Junior College in an insti¬ 
tution which provides high school 
graduates with two years of in¬ 
struction equal in quality to that 
of the first two years of a uni- 
veisity. The Junior College also 
provides courses of a vocational 
nature These vocational courses 
are equivalent in prerequisites', 
slope and thoroughness to the 
work of the first two years of a 
four-year college. 

Although the most popular 
course is that of the liberal arts 
program preparatory to college 
transfer, the piograms offered in¬ 
clude business administration ed¬ 
ucation, home economics, agricul¬ 
ture, physical education, social 
sciences, pre-nursing, pre-medi¬ 
cine, pre-dentistry, pre-engineer¬ 
ing, music and art. 

American youth between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty 
should not be idle, yet in normal 
times few jobs are open to them. 
Unemployment is of very little 
concern now, however as many 
high school graduates must answ¬ 
er the call of their country and 
therefore left with no choice of 
college. But what could be more 
profitable for those who are un¬ 
able to serve their country in her 
conflict or who are yet too young 
for such service than to secure 
mote education, more preparation 
for life? Many boys have realized 
untold benefit from their study in 
* the Junior College before their en¬ 
listment in the armed forces, while 
others have found closed doors 
because they failed to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities of a 
brief period of college training. 

Undoubtedly, there are many 
young people graduating from high 
school today who have no well- 
defined purpose.. Even though they 
have the ability and the means co 
go to college, they feel no strong 
urge to continue academic study 
for four years, though two years 
of further training might attract 
them. For such students the Jun¬ 
ior College is the right prescrip¬ 
tion. The Junior College offers a 
definite "exploratory” curriculum 
to help students of this type find 
themselves. Many students of thi3 
type have found their niche in 
life during their study in the Jun¬ 
ior College and on completion of 
the two-year course met ths chal¬ 
lenge of advanced training and 
preparation. Perhaps they would 
have found their place in life had 
they not attended college but their 
college training enabled them lo 
fill that place with gi eater effi¬ 
ciency and perhaps speeded up 
their discovery of that place. 

If a high school graduate can 
meet the entrance requirements of 
a four-year college, why should he 
not enter such an institution at 
once? Perhaps a student can at¬ 
tend the local Junior College as a 


day student and later transfer to 
a distant university, Living at 
home is less expensive, year to 
year, than a four-year college in 
the same part of the country. 

And some of the students gral- 
uating from nearly every high 
school are brilliant students who 
are actually too young in years to 
begin immediately a four-year 
college program. The high aca¬ 
demic records of these prodigies 
cry out against their return for 
so-railed post-graduate work in 
high school. The Junior College, 
resident or day, offers more fav¬ 
orable conditions and work of col¬ 
lege grade. If the student attends 
the residential Junior College, he 
may profit by a transitional per¬ 
iod between the more guarded life 
of the home and the greater free¬ 
dom of the university. The class¬ 
es are smaller. The faculty has 
been selected on the basis of ex¬ 
perience and ability in dealing with 
students of this age. Contact be¬ 
tween student and instructor is 
more sympathetic and more indi¬ 
vidual attention is possible. All 
these factors work together for 
greater friendliness, less homesick¬ 
ness, fewei heartaches, and a large 
measure of ultimate educational 
goal. 

There is a third type of student 
who should select the Junior Col¬ 
lege- -those who can devote only 
two years to college, rather than 
four. Statistics show that less than 
half the students who matriculate 
at colleges and universities con¬ 
tinue for four years and earn a de¬ 
gree. They drop out as academic 
failures, or they withdraw to get 
married, to take a job, or to en¬ 
ter a vocational school. The Jun¬ 
ior College is much to be prefer¬ 
red for the student who will not 
complete his college career. 

Students interested in vocation¬ 
al or pre-vocations I work comprise 
the fourth group who would bene¬ 
fit by attending the Junior Col¬ 
lege. The Junior College, there¬ 
fore, provides a great opportunity 
for the non-academic student. Th * 
boy or girl who has no incentive 
for a liberal arts education will 
find the Junior College curricu¬ 
lum that, while continuing the 
thread of a cultural education, will 
prepare him for some vocation or 
for some advanced vocational 
school. 

Finally, there is one type that 
should receive special attention— 
the student of special ability. A 
four-year college with a standard¬ 


ized curriculum has little place 
for the student who is unusually 
requisites for college entrance, 
dance, but has neglected the pre¬ 
gifted in art, drama, music.or the 
The Junior College has flexible en¬ 
trance requirements which stu¬ 
dents of this type find beneficial. 

The Biology 
Department 

Wartime conditions have made 
it inc reasingly evident that th * 
field of biology is vitally import¬ 
ant to the life and welfare of our 
nation. There is no other group 
of studies after the three R’s as 
important to all men and women 
as the biological sciences for man 
is t himself, constantly immersed in 
biological phenomena, before birth, 
during life, and even after death 

The Biology Department at the 
Junior College has clean, spaciouj. 
v/ell lighted and exceptionally we’l 
equipped laboratories. The courses 
< ffered are botany, bacteriology, 
zoology, entomology and hygiene. 
These courses are fundamental in 
the training of liberal arts stu¬ 
dents, home economists, teachers, 
agriculturists, nurses, technicians, 
dentists, and phyicians. 

The Campus Light 
Flickered— 

Then Went Out 

No one knows why Miss Haw¬ 
kins was up quite so early, but 
she was first to discover the cam¬ 
pus light was out by her girls’ 
dormitory!!! This was Monday 
morning, February 19th! She im¬ 
mediately phoned Mr. Meek who 
hurried over to inspect the great 
catastrophe. Miss Burney, on her 
way over to an early breakfast 
at the dining hall, was next to ap¬ 
pear on the scene. The next few 
days was spent in complete in- 
vestigaticn trying to unravel the 
great mystery of the broken 
light!.': 

The light was burning bright 
as couples began to drift from the 
dormitory, but later it grew dim¬ 
mer as the night flew onward to 
10:15. Couples began to drift from 
the gym and other various dark 
cr.rners of the campus!!! These 
sights were blinding, to the cam¬ 
pus light. The faithful light had 
watched over the campus for many 
years -it had flickered but always 
burned on!! 
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Fresh Fruits, Produce, Groceries 


and Birds Eye Frosted Foods 


CapitoL 

THEAT RE 

Martin, Tennessee 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10-11 

Chester Morris—Nancy Kelly 
in 

GAMBLER’S CHOICE 

THURSDAY-FRIDAY, APRIL 12-13 
Red Skelton—Esther Williams 
in 

BATHING BEAUTY 

SATURDAY, APRIL 14—Continuous Showing from 10 a.m. 
DOUBLE FEATURE 

SUNDOWN VALLEY 

ALSO 

YOU CANT RATION LOVE 

SUNDAY-MONDAY, APRIL 15-16 
- Anne Baxter—John Hodiak 
in 

SUNDAY DINNER FOR A SOLDIER 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17-18 
Fred MacMurray—Barbara Stanwyck 
in 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY 

THURSDAY-FRIDAY, APRIL 19-20 
Wm. Bendix—Talluah Bankhead 
in 

LIFEBOAT 

SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
. William Boyd 

in 

TEXAS MASQUERADE 

SUNDAY-MODADY, April 22-23 
Diana Lynn—Gail Russell 
in 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24-25 
Annabella—George Montgomery 
in 

BOMBER’S MOON 

THUSDAY-FRIDAY, APRIL 26-27 
Claude Rains—Bette Davis 
in 

MR. SKEFFINGTON 

SATURDAY, APRIL 28 

HIDDEN VALLEY OUTLAWS 

ALSO 

ALDRICH PLAYS CUPID 

SUNDAY-MONDAY, APRIL 29-30 
Loretta Young—Alan Ladd 
in 

AND NOW TOMORROW 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, MAY 1-2 
George Sanders—Brenda Marshall 
in 

PARIS AFTER DARK 

THURSDAY-FRIDAY, MAY 3-4 
Joyce Reynold*—RoLcri Hulton 
in 

JANIE 

SATURDAY, MAY 5 

THE LARAMIE TRAIL 

ALSO 

THE HOUR BEFORE DAWN 

SUNDAY-MONDAY, MAY 6-7 
Jorn Fontaine—Arturo do Cordova- 
in 

FRENCHMAN’S CREEK 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, MAY 8-9 
Laurel and Hardy 
in 

DANCING MASTER 

THURSDAY-FRIDAY, MAY 10-11 
Randolph Scott—Gypsy Rose Lee 
«n 

BELLE CF THE YUKON 
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CORRECTION OF DEFECTS 
OF WOMEN STUDENTS 
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chart will be found on the Physical 


An explanation of this health 
Education page. 

EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL 

(Continued from page ll 
plex problems confronting her to¬ 
morrow and in the days and yea:? 
to come. 

America needs leaders in the 
field of agriculture; individuals 
that can show the farmer how co 
produce more and better crops and 
animals, and at the same time 
show him how to make his soil 
more productive. 

Yes, there is a demand today 
and there will be a demand in tne 
future for the individual who can 
do well the task that is assigned 
to him. 

Today each high school gtaduate 
owes it to himself and to his coun¬ 
try to continue his education. In 
the case of many of the young 
men and some of the young ladies, 
the continuation of your education 
may be in the service of our armed 
forces. But if today as you are 
completing your high school course 
of study you will set success for 
your goal, you will find in most 
cases that you can reach just 
as high as you aim. There is no 
date like the dare to succeed, and 
no joy like the joy from success. 

VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
JERSEY : ATTI.E CU .» 

(Continued from page 11 
farms and a pure-bred herd of 3'J 
Jerceys and 20 Holsteins. as wed 
as tile management of a pasteur¬ 
izing plant. 

Mr. Thompson left like this was 


too big a job for him to tackle 
clone, so he returned to Nashville 
and p 'reded Miss Lorena Young 
(whom he met while working at 
Crieve Halil to be his helpmate. 
They now have a precious little 
daughter, Margaret Louise, and is 
it any wonder that she his al¬ 
ready developed a love for Jersey 
attle ? 

In 1941 Mr. Thompson accepted 
the position o.' instructor of ani¬ 
mal husbandry and dairying at 
the University of Tennessee Jun¬ 
ior College. He is also in charge 
of the livestock on the Junior 
College farm. 

Since coming to the Junior Col¬ 
lege Mr. Thompson has been ac¬ 
tive in the promotion of Jerseys 
in this settlor.. II? lias been sec¬ 
retary of the M cakley County 
Dairy Show for the past three 
yea’s, and also wrote the constitu¬ 
tion of the Weakley County Jer¬ 
sey Cattle Club, and wan elected 
one of the executive committee rf 
this club which is the largest and 
ni si active of any Jersey group' 
in the str.tc. 

UTJCers a: c indeed glad to take 
off err hats to such a leader, as 
\vc wish him mu h success in his 
-evv position. 

Martha Franklin. 


Some students attend the sum¬ 
mer school and take nothing but 
chemistry. In this way one may 
take a year of chemistry. 


IV’ME ECONOMICS CLl'B 
(Continued from page 1) 

home economics, and its sponsor 
is Miss Swintiter, who is head of 
the foods department. The club 
office!a for this year are: June 
Tubbs of Dyersbi g, p esident ;• 
Sara Grissom of Trcc.ton, .vice- 
president; Louise Liggett of Lew- 
Ubuig. secrets:y-tn usurer; and 
Jean Heathman of i 'blind City, 
icporter. These office i were elect¬ 
ed. with the excepti'i of Miss 
Heathman, who was elected frern 
the freshman class tlij year, at 
the end of the school year last 
year. This is done each year so 
the club will be ready to begin its 
work on the first day of school 
the following year. 

I he club meets every t> o weeks 
to discuss its problems and plans 
and for any interesting program 
which the program, committee 
rn gl t cffcc. Th"°“ ■eeeting, which 
n-c held«r egula iy give the club 
members a feeling of unity, and 
each member realizes that her re¬ 
sponsibility of making the club a 
success is just as great as the 
responsibilities cf the officers and 
the sponsor. 

Each quarter the club sponsors 
a social which is usually held in 
the rymna-tum. Committees are 
appointed, invitations are mailed, 
the gymnasium is decorated, 
punch is made everyone dresses 
out in her prettiest frock, the 
social takes place, and everyone 
goes home filled with joy because 
their highlight for the quarter has 
been a success. Who made it a 
success? Each girl who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Home Economics Club 
helped to make it a success. How 
did they make it successful? They 
made it successful by doing their 
part in making plans and carry¬ 
ing these plans out. 

Yes. the socials are great, but 
ail play and no work makes Susie 
a dull girl. The club members roll 
bandages, send Christmas and 
Thanksgiving baskets, and do 
many other things that might help 
cur boys on the batile front or 
' ether people throughout the world 
who are not able to help them¬ 
selves. 

Tile member: >f tnis club a 1 
the members of all other Home 
Economics Clubs throughout the 
country will be our America to¬ 
morrow, for these are gir's who 
are interested in achieving enrich¬ 
ed family life and in making the 
family contribute to better com¬ 
munity life. They are the one3 
who will carry out specific changes 
in the postwar world. 

June Tubbs. 

Helen Fuson says, "My instruc¬ 
tors have all been very kind to 
me so that T could go home and 
see my brother who had been in 
the armed services and returned 
henre from overseas." 

Ask son.e old student who ha.n 
attended the Junior College what 
kind of school it is. We feel sure 
you’ll have a good report. 


“Colonial Is Good Bread” 



Colonial Bread Is Served 

\ 

In the U. T ../. C. Dining, Hall 


COLONIAL BAKING COMPANY 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


t 


MARY DUNCAN 
Reed Hall 

VIRGINIA DUNCAN 
Freeman Hall 

Representatives of 

FREEMAN CLEANERS 
fHONE 279 Martin, Tennessee 


“EVERYTHING IN DRUGS” 
THE P. & S. DRUG STORE 

Prescription Druggists 
Martin, Tennessee 


BIVENS MEAT MARKET 
AND GROCERY 

f 

“Home For Good Eats” 
Martin, Tennessee 


GREETINGS FROM . 
THE MARTIN BANK 

Martin, Tennessee 


WINSTEAD & MURPHY 

FURNITURE COMPANY 

'• , - T 

"Your Outfitters 
From The Cradle To The Grave’ 

PHONE 418 

Martin, Tennessee 


FEDERAL 

LAND BANK LOANS 

LOW INTEREST RATE 
4 % 

Long Term—Easy Payment Plan 
Loan Can Be Paid Any Time 

, 

A. C. FIELDS, Secretary-Treasurer 
Obion-Weakley N. F. L. A. 

108 Washington Ave., Union City, Tenn. 

J. MARTIN ADAMS OFFICE 
MARTIN, TENN., EACH WEDNESDAY 















